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Hold My Hands 


By Irene C. Avery 


LITTLE hand was clasping mine 
When day was gone, 
And shadows lingered everywhere 
As night drew on. 
A curly head was snuggled close 
Against my own: 
Blue eyes, all wonder-filled, looked on 
A world unknown. 
The tiny fingers, restless, moved 
And gripped my own with all their might ; 
. Then through the stillness came his plea, 
‘‘ Hold my hands, father, hold them tight.” 


When life is spent, and sunset hues 
All blend to gray, 

And twilight passes silently : 
No more the day. 

As Darkness gently leads me toward 
The After-while, 

And quiet everywhere pervades 
The last long mile,— 

Then I shall feel around me thrown 
Protectingly an arm of might, 

And whisper to Him trustingly, 
‘‘ Hold my hands, Father, hold them tight.” 








Our Highest Service 

If the obligation of foreign missions rests upon 
every one, then the most important and most difficult 
part of the work of foreign missions is the duty of 
every one. And that is prayer. How many of us 
realize the truth that Professor Gustav Warneck of 
Halle gives us when he says, ‘‘It is much more diffi- 
cult to pray for missions than to give to them.’’ For 
prayer ‘‘is the highest effort of which the human 
spirit is capable.’ And prayer for Christ's evangel- 
izing of the non-Christian world is the unceasing obli- 
gation of those who are in the field, and those who 
are at home. Without this, gifts of money and of 
life count for little or nothing. One who cannot. go, 
and who can.give but little, but who really prays for 


God's work in tive mission field, will be used far more 
in the foreign field than one who goes or gives with- 
out prevailing prayer. Let us enter into our privilege 
of greatest difficulties! Then the difficulties will be 
swept away at home and abroad. 
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Being a Joy to God 

Only the things that are worthy of God are worthy 
of us. Anything that does not honor him in the do- 
ing, dishonors us. For we are made solely for God's 
use. As Frances Ridley Havergal sings : 


‘* Made for thyself, O God ! 
Made for thy love, thy service, thy delight ; 
Made to show forth thy wisdom, grace, and. might,... 
Oh, strange and glorious thought, that we may be 

A joey to thee!”’ 


If God rejoices to have us and to use us as veritable 
expressions of himself, how impossible that life should 
ever seem commonplace or uninteresting to one who 
remembers this. And how gladly we may yield to 
God’s-omnipotence in holding us free from all that 
would dishonor him. 

x<— 


When Uncertain of God’s Will 


When God's will is not clear to us we may trust 
him just as confidently as when his will is clear to us. 
To realize this great truth will lift a heavy burden 
from us at certain times of important decision. The 
question is often asked : What are weto do when we 
have got to move ahead in some course, but when, after 
much prayer, we are not even then perfectly sure as 
to the best course? If it is not a question between 
right and wrong doing, and if we are entirely ready to 
follow God’s leading in any direction, no matter at 
what cost to ourselves, then we may safely move 
ahead in whatever course seems after due prayer and 
consideration to be a right course (provided the time 
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has come when we must act) even though we lack 
clear conviction in the matter. For we may now trust 
that God will not let us go seriously astray. If we have 
honestly and completely committed ourselves to his 
leading, we must believe that he is leading, and lead- 
ing even apart from that clear conviction in our hearts 
that has often or customarily been our guidance. 
Sometimes a human parent will tell a child exactly 
what ought to be done, and the child can do it, knowing 
that it is the parent's will. At another time, the parent 
will refrain from directing the child so clearly, and the 
child will go ahead as best he can while the parent all 
the time watches and prevents, if necessary, any real 
disaster. So it is in our trusting to God's guidance. 
We may always trust him without anxiety in quiet, 
faith-filled fearlessness. If he seems to withdraw his 
guidance, it is only that we may trust him the more. 


ya 
The Sudden Revealing 


No one knows at what moment the outline of his 
life is going to show forth with sharp distinctness to 
others. And no one can prevent such unexpected 
and clear revealings of himself. A man riding in a 
street-car was reading from a paper held in his hand. 
The car came to a point where the sun for just a mo- 
ment shone directly in through the window at his 
back, and for that moment there was thrown on the 
paper before him a sharply outlined, perfectly clear 
silhouette of hishead. In another instant the car had 
passed out of the direct sunlight, and the silhouette 
outline was gone. With the same suddenness and 
diatinctness a true outline of our life and character is 
from time to time thrown into sharp relief for others 
to see. It often happens when we are entirely uncon- 
scious of it. Good or bad, there it is, and we cannot 
escape it. How careful we should be, then, to see 
that our lives are hid with Christ in God, so that when 
the sudden revealings come, only the life and beauty 
of Christ shall be disclosed. 
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The Creativeness of Comfort 


HERE is hardly anything in personal experience 
which is more interesting to know than the way 
in which men have found comfort in life’s dark 

passages. But men'will talk more freely about almost 
anything else ; and reticent as they are about the way 
in which they have found relief, they are still more 
reticent about their need of it. Even those whose 
hearts are almost desperate with need and craving 
may be the very ones to conceal it most proudly, and 
give the impression that they are quite equal to life, 
For somehow we seem to think it almost a weakness 
that we should need comfort, and we almost hide the 
fact from ourselves. Those who are quite willing to 
give it are often surprised to find how little it seems 
to be wanted. Having heard much about the trial 
and anxiety and trouble that have come upon people, 
and having gone to them, we often feel that the report 
has been exaggerated, because the people seem so cas- 
ual and ordinary. The whole matter is mysterious 
and baffling. “In a general way we know that the need 
exists and prevails, but in particular it is hard to come 
at, for ‘the heart knoweth its own bitterness and a 
stranger intermeddleth not with its joy.’’ 

For a long time we ourselves may not know that it 
is our own great need. We prize other ministries 
which seem more stalwart and affirmative. We goon 
for years with the belief that we can take care of our 
hurts and wounds ourselves, and in the face of failure 
we are apt to ask nothing so much as what is tonic 
and inspiring. Comfort seems to be something for 
the broken down, the bereaved, and the disappointed, 
and we do not see why we might not escape being of 
theirnumber. Give us strength, verve, ambition, and 
a keen mind, and we will leave comfort to weaker 


souls and never say a word about it. But though we 
found that the failures would come, and the wounds, 
and the disappointments, stilt we could put a bold face 
upon them, and insist that we could manage them 
somehow. Thus begins that conspiracy of silence by 
which men who have the longings of children, and 
who, if they could only believe it, are all the nobler 
for such longings, disguise them from other men who, 
if they only knew, would pour in the oil of friendship. 
So the great misunderstanding goes on. Those who 
need nothing so much as sympathy often grow sullen 
because they do not receive it from people whom they 
have never allowed to suspect that they desire it. 

Comfort ought not to be set among the medicines 
as having its chief ministry when age has come on 
and plans are broken and we have more or less met 
with defeat. Even Phillips Brooks in his wonderful 
sermon on the Consolations of God, while he imparts 
new health and naturalness to the theme, nevertheless 
does mainly set the province of comfort at a certain 
age, but Isaiah is ‘‘very bold’’ and sets it all along 
the line, saying in effect that it does not matter how 
old any one is, whether a youth or old man, and one 
needs it as really as the other. 

Oftentimes we do not know that we need so pleas- 
ant and gracious an influence. Cowper needed com- 
fort far more than he needed a deeper sense of sin. 
Those drastic measures he was forever taking with his 
own spirit weakened and darkened him, while comfort 
would have built him up. We are all too ready to 
take the hardest view of what we need, to tell ourselves 
that it is more hours of work, more things that are 
bracing and arduous : we accuse ourselves of softness 
when a little more softness, such as Christ invited men 
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to, would do us worlds of good. Sometimes the soul 
gives itself to rigors of self-examination which lead it 
far away from the truth, when all the time what it 
needed far more than anything else was to know how 
much God loved it. Even the wicked and rebellious, 
even those who have been growing more cross, sullen, 
and ashamed, though they hardly dare lift their eyes 
to it, need this grace of God's comfort. The: over- 
conscientious worker who is only too willing to think 
the worst of all he does, would find that a little of 
God's willing and comforting touch would do more for 
him than all his scruples and anxiety, - Work would 
speed again, the brain would invent, the heart would 
dare once more if that rich, relaxing and yet empow- 
ering touch should rest upon us, 

Why, then, leave all this great ministry only for 
what is broken down, and only for dark days. We 
need comfort all our days. If it is offered freely for 
our defeat, it is offered just as freely for our natural 
deficiency, offered for our loneliness and separateness, 
To take it does not always mean that we have failed, 
for many times it is when we have received it that we 
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experience our first real success. All of us are 
strangely tempted to go it alone and to see first what 
we can do unaided. There seems to be a sort of na- 
tural human pride in exploring our own capacity first, 
before calling for help from outside. But the worst 
of all is that while many souls know when to call 
for that help many others become fascinated with 
their own failures and still go on trying to amend 
them alone. ; 

The wise soul does not think of God's comfort as 
merely a specific to be applied to detinite trials, but 
rather as something applied to our whole being. It 
may do most for us when there is no special trial or 
perplexity at hand. God himself is a comfort,—the 
God of all comfort. And while he is willing to come 
into the region of repair and healing, and break-down 
and disease, he does not hold back his power until 
then, but desires to come in all the time. 

Many a failure would never have occurred had we 
not deprived ourselves of the comfort of his presence 
and had we recognized that his comfort is not only a 
remedial power, but a creative one, 





When Praying for 
Our Loved Ones’ Salvation 


Perhaps no greater suffering can come to a child 
of God than the thought of the possibility of some 
loved one for whom prayer is being earnestly offered, 
failing to respond to such prayer and being eternally 
lost. What hope may we have in such a case? May 
we have that hope which is definite assurance? Or 
must we remain in uncertainty until the facts are 
finally revealed in the next world? A Christian 
mother writes a letter that describes the case of many 
another loving, prayerful parent : 


I have read with great interest all you have said in ‘‘ Notes 
on Open Letters”’ regarding trustful prayer for dear ones who 
have not accepted the Saviour. Years ago I was much im- 
pressed by the title of a.tract, ‘‘ Not Frenzy, but Faith,’’ and 
now I wonder whether there is too much of the element of 
frenzy in my ardent desire to see one for whom my husband 
and I have prayed for years brought to Christ. 

Sixteen years ago our bright, good boy—our only child— 
was taken from our loving care. A year later we brought a 
homeless boy to our home, and have done for him all we 
could. For several years he was loving and devoted to us and 
to his new home. As he matured his whole nature seemed 
changed, and we have suffered in many ways from his lan- 
guage and his doings. He is ‘‘sore'’ at times, when cross, 
because he was not legally. adopted. He is called by our 
name, and, of his own choice, since he was twenty years old, 
it has been continued. Ina few months he will be twenty-one, 

We have daily besought God to bring him to repentance 
and salvation. In fact, many times when about the regular 
household duties prayer has beeh unceasing, 

I have tried to find every encouragement to prayer and 
trust in the Bible, but a few things are hard to explain. God 
does not compel one to accept him. ‘The prophets represent 
him as “rising early *’ to save the Jews who were going away 
from him, and they spurned his entreaties. Christ could do 
no mighty work where there was unbelief. He would have 
gathered Jerusalem together, but—‘‘ ye would not.”’ 

I have even feared a physical breakdown because of distress 
in seeing the use of tobacco, habits of deceit, profanity, vul- 
garity, disinclination to stick to regular work, etc., growing 
upon the one in whom we have taken so great an interest. 

We are told that whatsoever is not of faith is sin. How can 
we &now that God will bring about submission to his will? Is 
it wrong to pray for anything that we are not absolutely sure 
will be granted ? 

Can we, ought we, to have sunny faces when a member of 
the household swears at us or about things which do not go to 
suit him? ‘Then, again, he is loving and agreeable,—seems 
to be influenced by the mood he is in. 

Maybe we have been too gentle with him and done too much 
for him ; but the prayer has daily been for guidance. We long 
to have his penitent times la-t longer than an hour or perhaps 
a week. of late there seems to be some improvement. 

P. S.—I could not get this letter off before. 
this morning. Oh, for the right kind of faith ! 


A sad outbreak 


‘« This is the boldness which we have toward him, 
that, if we ask anything according to his will, he 
hears us."’ 

Is it God’s will that a boy whom he allows to be 
brought into a Christian home and kept there as the 
object of the love and intercession of those who are 
filling the place of Christian parents for fifteen years, 
should be lost, or saved? Can we have any reason- 
able doubt what God's will in the matter is? 

‘« And if we know that he heareth us whatsoever we 
ask, we know that we dave the petitions which we have 
asked of him.,”’ 

- This pledged word of God is this mother’s authority 
for knowing that God will bring about submission to 
his will on the part of this boy, if she makes it possi- 
ble by the prayer of God-given faith. 

It is true that God never compels any one to accept 





him. But it is also true that every one who has ever 
accepted God has done so only after God’s Holy Spirit 
overcame that one’s natural and sinful resistance to 
God. And the Scriptures and experience teach that 
God uses the faith-filled intercessions of those who 
are already his children in Christ to overcome by the 
gentle, persistent compulsion of his love the resistance 
of those who are to be brought into Christ. Just be- 
cause Christ can still do no mighty works where there 
is unbelief, God asks us to furnish the belief through 
which Christ must work in order to save others who 
are yet unbelieving. The prayer of the believing 
intercessor enables.God to bring such influences to 
bear upon the unsaved that their unbelief is finally 
overcome, and is turned into belief ; yet this is done 
never by compulsion, but by God’s Holy Spirit. 

While we know that there are of course many in 
this world who will never be saved,.and while we 
know that God foreknows from the start who will and 
who will not be saved, it is a question whether God 
ever brings us to a place of direct spiritual responsi- 
bility for another soul without its being possible for 
that soul to be saved through our intercessions. 
Therefore it is that we may claim the boldness of 
which the apostle John writes in the passage quoted 
(1 John § : 14, 15), knowing that it is God’s will that 
one. for whom we have any such direct responsibility, 
as these parents have for this adopted boy, should be 
saved, and therefore knowing that God hears us, and 
theretore knowing that we have what we have asked 
of him. That have is in the present tense. It means 
that in God's timeless eternity the thing is already 
done as God sees it. How joyously, therefore, and 
with what sunshine and happiness on our faces, may 
we quietly claim the full blessing. for which we ask, no 
matter how many distressing evidences to the contrary 
are before us in the life of the one for whom God is 
nevertheless irresistibly answering our prayer. 

If, indeed, this mother is really in doubt whether it 
is God's will that this boy should be saved, and is in 
doubt therefore whether she has the right to claim the 
promise of 1 John 5 : 14, 15, let her ask God whether 
he then'wishes her to stop praying entirely for her 
boy's salvation.. If she. gets no such indication of 
God's will,—that she should stop all intercession for 
the boy,—then let her know that it is God's will that 
she continue to pray ; and we may be sure that he 
never asks us to pray year after year for a soul whom 
he knows cannot be saved. 

If God directs us to pray for the salvation of an- 
other, we may be very sure that God can open the 
way into that one’s heart for Christ to enter, no matter 
how much appearances seem to be against this. And 
if we doubt this, we are doubting God's pledged word. 
That we cannot, must not do. For if we continue to 
doubt, we must face the alternative of possibly pre- 
venting the salvation of those whom God would save 
through our faith-filled intercession. 

So let us abandon ourselves in joyous confidence in 
God's loving power'to work out the mysteries of his 
grace in the lives that he has placed in our steward- 
ship. 
possession his full answer to our prayer of faith, Christ 
himself will shine forth through us in an undefeatable 
joy and sunshine that will be used as one of the 
mightiest influences at work upon the one for whom 


And as we thus claim by faith as our present ° 
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we are intérceding, if we are in personal contact with 
that one. We can indeed then have sunny faces, 
radiating God's love, even while sin is at work in the 
other one’s life ; for we know that it is ‘‘an already 
defeated foe’’ that is seeking to defeat our loved one, 
Of course we are not to show a light indifference to 
profanity, orto sin. But a cheery, loving sunshine 
of faith and manner even at such a time may do far 
more in enabling God to convict that one of sin, than 
a mournful, distressed bearing would do. 

And when we find our own faith faltering, let us 
remember that it is after all the faith of God rather 
than our faith in God that is our strongest hope. As 
we abandon ourselves afresh to his faithfulness be- 
cause of our lack of faith, we shall find him graciously 
restoring and increasing our own faith ; and as little 
children we may confidently commit ourselves and 
our loved ones to his undefeatable saving love. 


a“ 
Is Evil a Benefactor ? 


There is no evil where God's will has full sway. 
Evil comes in only when sin comes in. Therefore 
there is every reason to believe that in the universe 
as God originally created it there was ‘no evil, no con- 
flict, no enmity, in either plant life, or animal life, 
or human life. When sin entered through the oppo- 
sition of the will of a creature to the will of God, then 
evil followed. And as ‘‘the whole world lieth in the 
evil one,"’ so we see evidences of the work of evil in 
the whole natural world. It has been pointed out in 
these columns tliat the poison in ‘snakes, the murder- 
ous instinct of wild animals toward each other, and 
the like, are plainly the result of the entrance of sin 
into the world, and not of God's original ordering. A 
valued friend of The Sunday School Times, who be- 
lieves heartily in this truth, has raised an interesting 
question which serves to throw further light on the 
truth. He calls attention to the fact that the venom 
of rattlesnakes is being tested as a cure for the disease 
of epilepsy, and in comment on this fact he writes : - 

The treatment set forth is a queer comment upon your re- 
cent article. What will you say now? Will you take back 
your words? Or, will you amplify your thoughts? If poison 
is evil, how can it work good? Personally, I should let your 
article stand. As an indication of my conclusion, I suggest 
Romans § : 20; 8 : 28. ? # omy 

‘* Where sin abounded, grace did abound more ex- 
ceedingly.’’ ‘*And we know that to them that love 
God all things work together for good.’” When God 
says ‘‘all things,’’ he means ail things. So God 
would have us face and rejoice in the blessed mystery 
that he can make even evil things work together for 
our good; and that the greater the evil and sin that 
are present, the more abundant is the overcoming 
grace. If God. could not, for those who are trusting 
him, wrest a blessing out-of the sin and evil in this 
world, what a sad thing even the Christian life here 
would be! But God can turn the attacks of Satan 
into veritable blessings. He turns Satan’s work against 
Satan himself. - He gave his pledge that this would be 
so, and he is abundantly proving it day by day. He 
shows men how to use poison as a healing medicine. 
The mission of poison*is to bring disease and death ; 
and death is our great enemy, and our last enemy. But 
even death God uses, to throw into sharper contrast the 
glory of the resurrection of the body, of which Christ 
himself has become the firstfruits. And as an earnest 
of this abounding grace wherewith God turns sin- 
caused death into life, so God is able to turn sin- 
caused poison into medicine. In all things we are 
mote than conquerers through him that loved us. 
‘‘O the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and 
the knowledge of God! how unsearchable are his 
judgments, and his ways past tracing out.’ ‘If God 
be for us, who can be against us ?’’ 
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From a Veteran Pastor’s Prayers 


ORD, our hearts are hungry, and often we seem not to 
realize what for. We are restless, uneasy, craving 
vaguely, reaching out blindly—sometimes too dull and 

spiritless to even feel and strive. ‘Thy Spirit whispers within 
us that we are entitled to a liberty and largeness which we do 
not experience. ‘Thou hast made us in Jesus Christ children 
of the infinite and eternal—and yet we feel hemmed in and 
tied down. We want to get out into the vast and boundless— 
and we cannot go. We want to be masters—and we seem but 
victims. . . . Lord, rebuke this beggary of spirit, when in 
Jesns Christ we are in fact so rich. Lead us out into the light. 
Grant us vision. Keep us from denying or bartering our 
birthright. Ransom us from insipid living and from dull days, 
when we are actually launched on the infinite adventure. Set 
us loose from our needless slavery to time and sense. Inspire 
us to lead the eternal life now. Show us that all the way to 
heaven is heaven. Enable us so to commune with thee that, 


like our Saviour, we shall walk the earth with elastic. tread, 
We would use this cumbersome flesh, not be. used by it. 
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The Dawn Light in the Burning Bush 


A Vision of what Moses Saw, by a Modern Dreamer 


. 
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HE Psalmist says that he ‘‘ prevented the dawn- 
ing of the morning,’’ which quaintly expresses, 
in the old English way, his declaration -that he 


rose before the dawn for his devotions, Let us ‘‘pre- _ 


vent the dawning of the morning’’ of the gospel day, 
get up before the dawn of the light that is lighting the 
whole world, and in visions of the night catch the first 
gleam of that coming dawn toward the sunrise. The 
Dreamer has this advantage, and his vision will not 
be without good exampie. 

Many a most impressive sermon is not heard, but 
seen, —seen in the masterpieces of the great religious 
artists of the world. No commentary ever written 
upon the Transfiguration scene—no, not all the com- 
mentaries upon the subject put together—equal, in 
illuminating power, Raphael's great masterpiece in 
the Vatican Museum. Standing before that picture 
with the awe-struck multitude, one catches his first 


clear vision of the lesson of that event : that life high | 


up with Christ is life in the light, life down below 
without Christ is life lived in the gloom. If we may 
pass suddenly from rapture to horror, who can stand 
shrinking before the awful gruesomeness of Rubens’ 
«« Descent from the Cross’’ as it hangs in the cathe- 


dral of Notre Dame, Antwerp, without feeling, more. 


than by the reading of a hundred books, the awful 
significance of the humiliation of Him who ‘‘ humbled 
himself and became obedient unto death, even the 
death of the cross’’ ? 

So artist after artist has revealed to us at one glance 
some great truth of revelation. They but imitate the 
ways of God. For God reveals himself and his mes- 
sage to men in pictures—heavenly things in earthly 
representations. Revelation is the making known of 
the unknown through the well-known and familiar. 
There is no other way. A revelation in an unknown 
language or a religious symbolism not understood 
would not be a revelation at all. 

So God always reveals himself in pictures of 
familiar things. The tree of life and the tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil were ¢vees of the garden. 
The bow of promise was the rainbow. The awful 
message was received on the mount in the cloud and 
the brightness, by the voice and the sound of a trum- 
pet. The ceremonial system was a series of symbols, 
and the greatest word-picture gallery in all literature 
is that strange revelation, the Song of Songs. Then 
the Lord himself spake in parables, and drew his illus- 
trations from the common, everyday life round about. 
The Spirit descended ‘‘as a dove.'’ The Sonship of 
Jesus was attested on the mount of transfiguration 
with the sound of a voice, and Jesus himself was ‘* God 
manifest in the flesh,’’ ‘‘ made in fashion as a man."’ 
The Bible is God's portrait album. Philoscphers 
darken thought with their abstractions ; God reveals 
divine truth in pictures. So will we now see the dawn 
in visions of the night. 


HY is the first blush of the coming light, the first 
gleam of the dawn, so beautiful? It is seen 
against the background of that ‘‘ darkest hour’’ 
just before. Let us see that darkest hour in the history 
of the world just before the first gleam of that light, 
the light of that One whose coming had been prom- 
ised. It is the darkness of Egypt from which Moses 
had fled. That ancient world had one settled convic- 
tion about God, —disheartening, fatal, it was that God 
dwells in darkness and is dangerous ; in fact, to be 
so dreaded as to be escaped from somehow, anyhow. 
This Egyptian darkness had spread like a pall over 
the whole ancient world. It was expressed in the 
religious ceremonies of Egypt and embodied in the 
temples. The approach to the gods in the temple, 
the only approach of which they had any knowledge, 
was an ever-ascending, narrowing, and darkening 
way, until the worshiper reached the sanctuary ; and 
there the god, unapproachable, dwelt foréver in im- 
penetrable gloom. 

Moses fled from that dread presence and the land 
of such darkness to the heights of Sinai, and there 
kept his flocks in the wilderness. From some one of 
these peaks there came to him the first gleam of the 
‘*Light’’ that was to light the dark world. Moses 
saw the brightness of a firein asenna bush. He went 
on with his devotions, or patiently watched the sleep- 
ing sheep. Senna bushes were often fired, and burned 
with a bright flame. A bush on fire was no uncom- 


As the Dreamer looks back upon the scene in the 
wilderness near Sinai, when Moses was called from 
his flock to proclaim liberty to the captives in 
Egypt. he sees a startling parallel to that other 
scene when “* The Prophet like unto Moses ’’ was 
raised up, and shepherds left their flocks to wor- 
ship. And was not Moses thinking of the dawn 
light at the burning bush at Sinai, when he talked 
with the same Lord of grace and glory in the Trans- 
figuration light on Hermon ? 





mon sight. After a while he looked again, and looked 
in amazement. There was still the fire, but ‘‘ she 
bush was not burned.*' He drew near in wonder, but 
the Lord called to him out of the bush, ‘* Draw not 
nigh hither ; put off thy shoes from off thy feet, for 
the place whereon thou standest is holy ground.”’ 
Then he received his commission and went back to 
bring Israel out of the darkness of Egypt. 

What was the meaning of the burning bush? An 
old interpretation is that the scene at the bush shows 
God's people in the afflictions of Egypt, yet not con- 
sumed, and so. God's people in affliction everywhere 
and always to the end of the world, yet not consumed: 
‘« When (hou walkest through the fire thou shalt not 
be burned, neither shall the flame kindle upon thee.”’ 
This is a truth beautiful and comforting, but it is not 
the revelation of the burning bush. 


E have another, a still older interpretation, —from 
Moses himself. He long afterward gathered Is- 
rael about him on the Plains of Moab and pro- 

nounced the blessings upon the tribes, among them 
this blessing upon Joseph: ‘‘the good will of him 
that dwelt in the bush.’’ Not the afflictions of Egypt 
were in the bush, nor any other afflictions in the bush; 
God was in the bush. God in ‘‘good will.’’ He 
was there to let Moses see that God, whom the world 
thought dark and dangerous, was to be the Light and 
the Saviour of the world. As God was in the bush to 
light and not to destroy, so would he be among his 
people. 

The coming One had been announced to the patri- 
archs, ‘but now for the first time did any one catch a 
gleam of the Light that was to light the world. Among 
thé Hushes of Eden man lost sight of the light of his 
countenance in ‘‘ good will’’; once again ‘‘at the 
bush,’’ in the wilderness which this world had be- 
come, another man caught sight of the light again. 
This is the dawn. 

Was there ever yet a dawn that did not come to the 
twilight? Moses told the Israelites the message from 
the bush ; and God told Pharaoh to let the people go. 
They went out in the light of that first gleam to follow 
in the twilight to the coming of day upon earth. The 
shekinah glory appeared in order to keep them ever 
learning that God is light. The first gleam of the 
light, the dawn, was to a man ; the twilight envelops 
a chosen people. It goes before them to guide in the 
way, and shines upon the mercy-seat in the most holy 
place and fills it with the glory. It was diffused among 
the people through the ceremonies of the tabernacle, 
and the propitiation for sin, the substitution of offer- 
ings for the offerer, the dedication of the offerer in the 
whole burnt-offering, fellowship with God in the sac- 
rificial meal, and communication with heaven in the 
rising incense. 

Thus for forty yéars did Moses walk with them in 
the increasing twilight, until they reached the Plains 
of Moab. Now he must catch a still brighter vision 
still farther toward the sunrise and the day to come. 
He must needs climb to this mountain-top, to the 
summit of Nebo. He looks back over that long way 
by which he came from yonder Sinai in the wilder- 
ness, where he caught the first gleam of the light, and 
where afterward Israel with him walked in the ever- 
increasing light toward the coming of the morning. 
Ther he turns toward the Promised Land, and in vision 
sees the inheritance, by faith sees the light grow 
brighter, in the temple glory, in the psalmist’s poesy, 
and thé prophet's vision. Clouds pass over the hori- 
zon, and for a time darken the light, as the people 
yield to temptations and fall away into the dark apos- 
tasy of heathenism. But the people walk humbly, 


. 


God's providence recalls the exiles, and through this 
rift in the clouds it is seen that all the time the twi- 
light is advancing. The world is learning that God 
is light, and there is a coming One coming to save, 
As we stand on the summit of the mountain with 
Moses, following his eye back over the wilderness 
behind us, and far along down the history of the peo- 
ple in the Promised Land before us, God is becoming 
known better, clearer, more surely. The ‘‘ good will 
of him that dwelt in the bush "’ is brightening, and ex- 
tending even beyond the bounds of the chosen people, 
and lightening the great world beyond. It is twilight. 


OSES saw no more, but we can see. He said, 
‘¢ The Lord thy God will raise up unto thee a 
prophet... like unto me.’’ Thus much he 
could see of the ‘‘ good will’’ of him whose brightness 
wasin the bush. Now from one other hilltop we look out 
toward the east, and see the brightness of a morning 
star. Night by night it passes through the arches of 
heaven until it stands over this Palestine village which 
lies sleeping on the hill. Camels munch their cuds as 
they crouch in the khan for the night ; all around the 
pasture lands of the Plains quiet reigns, while from 
Migdol Edrei, the watch-tower of the flocks, the shep- 
herds looked down on the peaceful scene of the sleeping 
sheep, and the star shines on. Suddenly it is eclipsed 
as the brightness of heaven shines out through the 
open portals, and troops of the celestial choirs break 
forth. Listen! ‘*Good will... good will. . good 
will. . . . Glory to God in the highest, on earth peace 
among men of good will.’’ The ‘ good will of him 
that dwelt in the bush, the promised light, the light 
that dwelt among the chosen people, ever brightening 
until they dwelt in it, has now arisen for all the world, 
to make all men like him men of ‘good will.’ For 
unto you is born this day in the city of David a Sa- 
viour;... good tidings of great joy which shall be 
to all the people.’’ This is the sunrise, 

The missionary woman sat among the little circle 
of the darkened lives of village women in North India. 
‘‘A horror of great darkness was upon them."’ A 
darkness as great as the darkness of Egypt, that 
‘« darkest hour’' just before the dawn, such darkness 
as none know in the world to-day but the women of 
India. The Sahiba spoke of the life and the light 
and the promise of glory which the love of God has 
brought into this world. Those sisters of darkness, 
pitiable figures squatting in the dust, listened, listened 
with their ears until they began to listen with their 
eyes,—great, wonderful dark eyes, opening wider 
and wider that if possible they might see what their 
ears were hearing, —until at last they interrupted with 
a startled cry, ‘‘Sahiba, are you sure this is true ?’’ 

Then this teacher of the light, who had seen the 
sunrise, told them again of its glory ; told them of the 
star, his morning star ; told them of the celestial choirs 
and the outshining glory of heaven ; told them of the 
Saviour that was to be to ‘‘all people.’’ 

They listened ; they were silent. They arose up in 
joy and went away to their wretched villages and their 
cheerless lives in ecstasy, saying, ‘‘ There is no hope 
like this in our religion.’’ 


HE great financier saw the lengthening shadows, 
heard the footfalls of the black messenger. 
Of all men in the world upon whom had come 
the end of the world in prosperity as measured in the 
material good things which a Christian civilization has 
brought to men, none other had attained to so much 
ashe. He takes up his pen to write of hope, and 
this is what he said : Not wealth, not opportunities for 
enjoyment, not power among men, not any of those 
things for which so many covet the prosperity of this 
world, but this : 

‘*I] commit my soul into the hands of my Saviour, 
in full confidence that, having redeemed it and washed 
it in his most precious blood, he will present it fault- 
less before the throne of my heavenly Father ; and I 
entreat my children to maintain and defend at all 
hazards, and at any cost of personal sacrifice, the 
blessed doctrine of the complete atonement of sin 
through the blood of Jesus Christ, once offered, and 
through that alone.’’ 

‘*That alone’’ was his one hope that brightened 
the whole horizon of the future. Thus, this light is 
the one hope, whether in the darkness and wretched- 
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ness of heathenism, or amidst the abundance and use- 
fulness and power of Christian civilization, Every- 
where it may be said, ‘* There is no hope like this."’ 
So the light dawned to one man, Moses, at the bush, 
then diffused itself for the chosen people to the full 
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twilight through the wilderness wanderings, and the 
waverings of faith in the promised land, until the 
sunrise came for all the world. 

‘* The good will of him that dwelt in the bush"’ is 
the Light of the world. 











The Short Temptation of Pa 


By Annie Hamilton Donnell 





(Concluded from last week's issue.) 


ECILIA LUDLOW got to her feet, a small silken 
creature of tense, quivering nerves. She reso- 
lutely commanded her voice. Pa should not 

hear it tremble and think that she could not bear 
trouble as well as he. Maybe she wasn't a real Lud- 
low, but she was a Barret like mother, wasn’t she? 
And the Barrets were not a cowardly race. 

‘¢1 know all about it, pa,"’ she said quietly. ‘You 
no need to worry about me. I read the piece in the 
paper. I don’t suppose they'll pay anything on a 
dollar, not after such a failure as that. It was pretty 
bad, wasn't it, pa?’’ She was doing splendidly with 
her voice. ‘*We've lost all we had in ¢hat bank, 
but we have some more banks, pa! A-plenty more 
to keep us out of the poorhouse!'’ Now she was 
even laughing valorously. If she had not gone on 
and said the rest it would all have happened differ- 
ently. It was the rest that Cilly said that put a black 
temptation into the old soul of Titus Ludlow. Before 
he could express his utter bewilderment—could ask 
Cilly what in the world she was talking about—the 
brave little voice had hurried into the words that were 
to be his undoing. She mioved to him in the soft 
darkness and he felt her shaking little hand on his 
bald spot. 

‘«Pa, never mind/ Never mind at allf Don’t 
you go worrying—mercy, not on any of my account! 
What we'll do is go right back to the farm and be 
happy. ‘That's just what we'll do, pa dear. I'll 
miake you up a shortcake for the first supper! We'll 
cut the door through between the pantries, an’ I'll 
help milk an’ you'll wipe the dishes! We'll have a 
beautiful time—lI guess if we managed to be happy 
there all those years, we can make out to be a while 
longer !"’ She laughed now, her tender little Cilly- 
laugh. 

For sixty-five years a man may resist temptation 
and then fall. Titus Ludlow's slate of life had been 
up to that moment splendidly clean, With grim-set 
purpose he registered his first real blotch now. And 
a moment ago he had not dreamed of doing a black 
thing—the girl-woman, this little woman here, had 
tempted him. She need not have said those tempt- 
ing words ! 

They went into the house together and prepared 
for bed. She had grown silent, ioo—as silent as he, 
They locked doors and turned off lights and went 
upstairs, Cecilia snuggled down in her bed across 
the hall and pretended to sleep. But pa lay wide 
awake, making jubilant, guilty plans of what he would 
do at the tarm. He would take up a big piece in the 
south hid this fall, He would enlarge the tie-up and 
get a herd of Jerseys,—butter was going to go right 
up. And, yes, he'd put that little kitchen porch on 
for Cilly to peel her potatoes on ; she’d wanted it a 
good while. 


IELDS, stock, buildings—he lay and gloated over. 
them, He was going back to them ; it would be 
going back to hisown. It was a Ludlow farm and 

had been for three generations, —four generations of 
farmers it would have been if little sons had ever 
come, He was a Ludlow down to the ground—oh, 
that was it, that was it, down to the ground! A 
Ludlow had never been created to wear best clothes 
and eat noon victuals at night. The good sweet tang 
of earth turned up by the plow was their incense, 
The Lord had been good to him to make him a 
Ludlow. 

But would a Zudlow—. He sat up suddenly in 
bed, staring into the darkness, seeing his own dark- 
ness of soul, a kindred thing with it. Instinctively 
he moved farther away from the little white room 
across the hall, Would a Zud/ow—his wakened soul 
answered him. He knew that a Ludlow would not. 
This thing that he was tempted to do, was even now 
doing, was no Ludlow deed. In very shame he crept 


out of bed as if to get away from himself. 
Yet the temptation was not laid. 


An evil voice 


whispered that now he had started he might as well 
keep on. The worst was over, Cilly was already used 
to it—to the idea of going back to the old place. He 
had not intended to deceive her ; it had come about 
naturally enough, through her own mistake, He had 
not said a deceiving word,—why, look here, if she 
had felt all broken up would she have gone off to 
sleep the minute her head touched the pillow? 
Wasn't that pretty near proof that she wouldn’t be 
sorry to go really? Of course Cilly was asleep ! - 

He told himself Cilly would be glad. She had 
always loved the old farm, hadn’t she? He could 
see her now coming downfield to him with something 
for him under her apron. She would like to do that 
again—she would call out to him to guess what it 
was! They had been an old boy and young girl 
together. Well, why could they not be again? There 
was no chance here, where even ‘‘love-making’’ out 
on their own porch must be hushed and hidden. This 
was no way to live, This was dying, he told himself 
fiercely. Cilly would really beglad to go back. And 
he—good land, he / 

It was hard to realize that the deceit was under 
way, but since it was—well, since it was under way—. 

It was a national bank that had gone up; he had 
read the heading. But banks were all one to Cilly. 
She had been scared for fear it was their bank and 
had taken his little moment of confusion ‘about not 
having stopped to read the paper for confirmation of 
her dread. And he had not undeceived Cilly ; he 
had let her believe her dreadful thing. It was all 
over now and had come about really without his in- 
tervention or intention, The only thing a man need 
rate himself for was the not¢undeceiving, of course. 
That had been wrong, but in the end— 

‘*It'll come out for the best in the end,”’ he said, 
and went back to bed. Cecilia, keenly awake behind 
her closed eyes, heard his going and coming and wept 
for him in the gentle soul of her. 


ee OOR pa, he feels dreadfully—he'’ s trying to keep 

it from me an’ I’m asleep so’s hecan! I won't 

wake up! Just as we'd got so nice and started 
an’ kind of used to being well off—an’ pa looks so nice 
dressed up!'’ It was hard not to wake up. In her 
woman-soul she grieved over the renunciation of her 
own little ‘‘well-off’’ toilets; she had looked well, 
too, dressed up, She would feel that she must give 
up Almeda now—before ever she had worn one of the 
little starchy caps ! 

‘*I’m to blame ; pa isn’t,"’ Cilly lamented, ‘It's 
me that’s been so set on danks. I wouldn't believe 
any other way was safe, not any other way but just 
banks.’’ Her poor little hobby lay dead ; she felt 
bruised and sore as she picked herself up out of the 
wreck, She would never believe in herself again, nor 
coax pa to go her way. 

Cecilia’s plans were simple—not to ‘talk blue”’ 
to pa and so, as the safest means to that end, to avoid 
the subject of their loss altogether, and to go quietly 
about her preparations for returning to the old place. 
She would be cheerful and smiling ; it might make 
pa think she was tickled to go back. The gentle, 
eager plan appealed to her. That was what she 
would do—be tickled to go back. - Poor pa needed 
assuagements to his own disappointment. For not 
for a moment did the distressed girl doubt that pa 
would ‘‘ feel it’’ terribly to have to step back into the 
old farm treadmill. Even in her own dismay and 
disappointment it was for pa she mourned most. 

‘«But I can soften it—I can soften it for hima little 
mite,’’ she planned, as she lay ‘‘asleep’’ in her little 
room. ‘‘If I can just make him sure 7 don’t mind,"’ 
She would make pa sure. 

The breakfast of the father and daughter the next 
morning was over-cheerful and gay on Cecilia’s part. 
She felt that she did not ring quite true, and was 
alarmed for the success of her eager little plan. It 
was a relief when pa wandered away on his usual 
down-town jaunt and she could go about the packing 
of the china and glass, for that at least could not be 
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moved back ‘‘ rough-and-tumble.’’ She sought com- 
fort in work, but it was not there. Restlessness got 
hold of her and drove her out-of-doors. She felt 
stifled, as though she must have air. She would go 
down street on some errands—no, she would go out to 
the farm with some of the most valued and fragile 
pieces of china. She had brought them here, the 
‘Barret pitcher’’ and cups and some of the other 
pieces, ‘‘by hand.’’ She had ridden in with them 
on Laban Hiller’s milk-wagon—well, then, she would 
ride out with them on Laban’s wagon. She knew 
just when it would start back from its milk-route, 

‘*It will be helping along,’’ she said, ‘‘an’ all is, 
I can’t stay in the house and work this morning, not 
the jerky way I feel! I've got to be jerked!’ As 
Laban Hiller’s cart would surely do it. 

‘«Well, of all things, *Celia,—you don’t say you're 
movin’ dack/ Notthissoon!'’ Laban’s round eyes 
regarded her sideways. The jerking had begun, 
Cecilia sat on the seat beside him, hovering over her 
treasures, 

**Yes, ‘this soon,’ Laban,’’ she said with a fine 
sprightliness, ‘won't you be. glad to get us back? 
We—we decided to.go kind of suddenly. Of course, 
though, I no need to start out first. thing with a mess 
of dishes! I just thought I'd make an excuse to get 
a ride !"’ 

‘*Well, well, good enough !—land, yes, we'll be 
tickled to get you back! I bet it’s your pa’s doin’s! 
I told Mis’ Hiller he'd never stan’ it long, bein’ away 
from the old place.’ He's a Ludlow clear to the 
bone, Titus is. Ludlows ave to farm it, I guess,— 
farm it or die!’’ His big laugh grated on Cecilia 
Ludlow’s ears. She sat up a little straighter—what 
was Laban Hiller saying? 


E went on saying it: ‘‘I suspicioned your pa was 
gettin’ homesick when I see him putterin’ round 
the old place every livin’ day. Couldn't keep 

away, could he? I told Mis’ Hiller yesterday when I 
got home—says I, ‘Titus Ludlow’s at it again, out to 
the old place! Looks consid’ able happier in his shirt- 
sleeves, Titus does. Needn’t tell me he ain’t b'en 
pinin’ ,’ I says, ‘down there to town. He was whist- 
lin’ lively as I come by,’ I says, ‘I bet he don't 
whistle, away from the old place—not much !’”’ 

No, pa did not whistle, away from the old place— 
not any.. She remembered now. It was suddenly 
all clear to Cilly, Pa would be glad to go back. In 
her instantaneous enlightenment ‘glad’ struck a false 
note ; it needed a bigger word than that. Pa had 
been pining —Laban Hiller was right. But pa had 
kept it all from her. Poor pa! 

‘*T see it ai,”’ thought the little daughter of pa. 
‘I’ve been blind as a bat right up to now, this 
minute !’’ 

‘* How be you goin’ to git back to town this morn- 
in’ ?’’ Laban was saying. She wondered how many 
other things he had said unheard by her in her ab- 
sorption. 

‘* Walk,’’ she replied, ‘‘far as the trolley. I was 
going to, I mean, but I guéss now I won't go out to 
the farm after all., Fill get right out here and wait 
for a car back. If you wouldn’t mind—could you 
just set my baskets on the side porch, Laban,” when 
you go past the old place ?’’ 

Afterward she remembered that she had not asked 
him to set them there easy. But what did even the 
Barret china matter beside getting back quickly to pa? 
She could hardly wait for the car. 

Some one came plowing along the dusty roud, lost 
in thought as Cecilia herself was lost. The two looked 
into each other's faces with a start of amazement. 

**Cilly !"" 

‘Pa!’ 

‘*I was goin’ back to you, Cilly. 
out there to the farm another.minute. 
thing I got to tell—.’’ 

‘«There’s something that /.ve got! Me first, pa! 
J was goin’: back too—to you. I found out some- 
thing—pa, pa, you have been deceiving me !"’ 

His old face whitened, Then he could not tell her 
himself and save a little of his honor. Cilly knew 
already. He had been hurrying back, in the grip of 
his shame, to confess to her, but now it was too late, 
Yet he broke out anguishedly. 

‘«Cilly, it warn’t our bank that. failed—I knew it 
warn’t all the time. We ain’t lost a cent. I saw 
that headin’ an’ I knew it was a national bank an’ 
not our savings bank, but the devil got hold o' my 


I couldn't stay 
There’ s some- 


tongue, He told meto shut up ifI wanted to go back 
on thé farm—there was my chance to gé. There 
wouldn't be any other chance, he told me. ll I got 


to do was just shut up—.’’ 
‘«Pa, pa, stop an’ let me talk! 
money-part, dear. Let me say—’’ 
‘*No, you got to let me do the sayin’, little gal. I 


Never mind the 
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LESSON FOR JULY 20 (Exod. 3 : 1 to 4 - 20) 


shut up, Cilly! Mean’ the devil kep’ company all 
last night, while you was asleep. He tried to make 
me think I warn’t any to blame for your makin’ that 
mistake, —after ‘twas all made why, | might jest ’s 
well get the good of it. Hesays to me: ‘You shut 
up’, he says, ‘that’s all you’ve got to do,’—Cilly, 
little girl—I only shut up that little while, I ain't 
sinned but one night an’ this piece of a day—but 
that’s too terrible long to sin, Cilly,—’’ His penitent 
old eyes pleaded with her. ‘I was hurryin’ back to 
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you to séop sinnin’—but, there, I guess you can’t ever 
forgive me. You won't ever feel like livin’ with me 
again, after this.’’ 

Then the face, the tender face of the little woman- 
creature! She caught at his hands, at his rounded 
shoulders, his corded old neck. 


*«Pa, pa, you listen! J’ m talking! There's only 


. just one place I'll ever live in again with you, az’ 


that’s the Old Place !°’ 
Ann Arsor, MIcH. 





Breaking Down a Hard Heart 


How an Old Mining Captain of Newfoundland Met the Gospel Call 











Beside the sick-bed of an unsaved man a friend was pressing the claims of Christ. So tactless 
apparently were her words that another friend who was present silently prayed that no harm might 
come from the severity. But the words went home and the man was saved, The unusual 
way in which God directed the young minister, whose remarkable experience is told here by his 


wife, does not suggest a method often to be used by the soul-winner. 


But when the Spirit does 


direct the Lord’s servant to deal with a soul in this way, how we may praise His wisdom and 
longsuffering grace! 


T WAS February, and a snowstorm, heavy even 
for northern Newfoundland, had recently visited 
the busy mining center, and great drifts were piled 

high in every conceivable place, so that men were 
spending hours shoveling out paths to their homes.- 

But it was not this that the minister saw as he sat 
in his study. Before his mental vision rose the pic- 
ture of Mr. Welland, as he had last seen him on the 
street. . 

‘«T did not see you at church on Sunday night, Mr. 
Welland,'' he had said. 

‘* No, parson,’’ answered the old man, his round, 
fat face beaming with good nature, ‘‘these legs of 
mine gets awful stiff with rheumatics in this weather. 
It's wonderful how much pain they can bold !’ 

‘‘And yet you always manage to get in over the 
hill to the mine ?’’ said the minister. 

*¢Qh yes, parson, that’s what I keeps them for. If I 
wears *em out goin’ to church I'll have to quit work.”’ 

The minister smiled. **Still,’’ he said, «I think 
it would pay if you were to use them a bit in carrying 
you to church. You are getting quite an old man 
now, and you have not much time left in which to 
serve God, and you have not yet begun.’’ 

‘*Too busy doctoring the rheumatics to think of 
that, parson. I feel the pains comin’ on now, so I'd 


best not be bidin’,’’ he said, glad to have hit on an - 


excuse for cutting short the interview. 

John Welland, the old mining captain, was reported 
to be one of the most godless men inthetown. When 
angry, as was often the case, his language was such 
that the men under him often said : ‘‘Captain, when 
you swears, it is easy for we to smell brimstone !’’ 

When Mr. Norman, the young minister, had begun 
work on the circuit, he became interested in the old 
man, and often tried to make opportunities of having 
a talk with him, but the captain usually managed to 
end the conversation before much was accomplished, 

For more than a year his name had been on the 
minister's prayer list, and for the past two months he 
had oftéfi prayed for him until after midnight. The 
morg he prayed the more burdened he became, until 
the fd man’s salvation seemed to be the one thing 
in tife to be desired. 

During the past two nights he had spent hours of 
agonizing supplication for him, and now, in the midst 
of his sermonizing, the conviction was borne in upon 
him that this evening he must pay a visit to the old 
man’s home. 

After an earnest prayer for guidance he left his 
home, and walked up the snow-filled streets. He 
found the captain just cutting into an enormous snow- 
bank which almost completely covered his storehouse. 

He glanced up for a moment as Mr. Norman turned 
in at the gate, and then continued his work as though 
he had not seen him. Mr. Norman sat down on an 
upturned barrel and waited. 

In a few minutes he turned around; and in a sur- 
prised tone said ; ‘‘Oh, parson ! you here? Go in 
the house."’ 

‘*No, Mr. Welland, I came to see you."’ 

*« Well, I guess I'm too busy,’’ said he, scenting 
danger, ‘‘so you'd better go and talk to the missus,"’ 
and he turned again to his work. 

Mr. Norman waited, without speaking. 

‘*Go in the house, parson,’’ he said after five 
minutes’ vigorous work. ‘‘I tell you I have three 
hours’ work here, so you need not wait for me."’ 
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‘«T have waited longer than that for you, captain,’’ 
was the answer, ‘‘and a few more hours won't 
matter. '!. . 

Mr. Welland threw the snow about viciously. At 
last, throwing down the shovel, he said, half angrily : 
‘«Well, go in, and I'll follow !’’ 

««Thank you,’’ was the response, and they both en- 
tered the house. 

‘ By now the old man was thoroughly angry. 

‘*] tell you, parson,’’ he broke out, ‘‘it ain’t no 
use your comin’ around me this way. I don’t want 
to be a Christian, and I won't. Anyway one can’t 
get converted on a moment's notice. My heart is 
like rock, and I don’t want to be any better than I 
am !"’ 

‘© You have had many years’ notice, Mr, Welland,"’ 
said the minister quietly, ‘‘and your heart is not so 
hard as you think, for you are greatly troubled at 
times."’ 

«I tell you I'm not!’’ shouted the captain, ‘ and I 
don’t want you’round here tormentin’ me! It's your 
job, I know, and you've a right to be at it, but you 
ain't goin’ to do me any good !"’ 

‘* John, John,’’ said his wife, soothingly, but Mr. 
Norman let him rave and stamp until he subsided ; 
then, seating himself beside him, the young minister 
talked to him earnestly of his wasted life, of his influ- 
ence over his sons, and over the men under him in 
the mine, of lost opportunities, and of the awful judg- 
ment bar, before which he soon must stand. 

When the minister asked him to kneel in prayer 
he quietly obeyed, and remained kneeling while the 
young man poured forth in pleading petition his soul's 
deepest desire. When he attempted to rise the min- 
ister’'s hand was on his shoulder. 

‘* Don't rise,’’ he said, ‘‘ until you have given your 
life to Christ. Mr. Welland, won't you decide for 
him now ?’’ 

‘“‘T can't,’"’ came the answer shakily, ‘‘I can’t 
make myself do these things !'’ 

‘*Mr, Welland, your heart is responding to the 
call of Christ. Won't you yield your will to Him 
also? Let us pray over it,’’ and again the earnest 
tones bore the storm-tossed soul to the very gates of 
heaven. 

‘«Captain, won't you decide now ?”’ 

‘*No!"’ cried the old man, springing to his feet ; 
I tell you a man can’t settle a thing like this in a 
moment. He must think it out !"’ 

‘You have thought—you have been thinking for 
years, Mr. Welland. I have prayed for you for more 
than a year, and I know you have been troubled.’’ 

‘* Troubled !’’ he answered, ‘‘ there are times when 
you are:preaching that the cold chills creep over-me !"’ 

‘‘Captain,’’ said the young man, earnestly, ‘‘God 
sent me to you to-day, with an invitation to enter his 
kingdom. Take heed that you do not scorn it. 
Kneel again, and Mrs, Welland will pray."’ 

‘Oh no, Mr. Norman. I never prayed in my 
life !*" 

‘* Pray !’’ he said, almost sternly, and for the first 
time in her life the old lady heard her own voice in 
prayer, as she said ; 

- «OQ Lord Jesus, help John to decide for thee 
to-day. Soften his hard heart, and save me too, for 
thy name's sake."’ 

** Will you decide now, Mr. Welland ?'’ 

**T—I don’t know ("’ 


Again the solemn, pleading tones filled the room. 
Then, turning to him, the minister said: ‘* Mr. 
Welland, God does not call often as he is calling you 
now. Do not disregard his voice. Yield to him 
now, and he will give you the peace you have so long 
craved, Will you say ‘Lord Jesus, I will be thine’ ?’’ 

For several minutes the ticking of the clock was the 
only sound in the room. It was a time of awful 
tension. At last, in tremulous tones, came the re- 
sponse, ‘* Oh Lord Jesus, I will be Thine !"’ 

‘« Thank God !"’ exclaimed the minister, as the old 
man, with his radiant face wet with the first tears he 
had shed since childhood, rose and grasped his hand. 
**God bless and keep you. Good-bye."’ 

His heart was so full of the joy of victory that he 
did not realize until reaching home how his two hours’ 
conflict had sapped his strength. He was too weary 
even to think, and flung himself on the study couch 
to rest for the night's service, 

The news of Mr. Welland's decision soon spread 
through the town and the service was more than 
usually well attended, and the pastor had the addi- 
tional joy of seeing a number of other decisions. 

But not all was plain sailing with the old captain. 
The next morning was baptized with prayer, and 
when starting for the mine, according to the custom 
of many years, he reached up to the shelf for his pipe 
and tobacco. Then he suddenly remembered, and 
laid it back again, for in Newfoundland the sentiment 
against a CAristian tobacco-user is very strong, and 
he felt that to touch it would be positive, wilful sin. 

Without his pipe the day proved long and tiresome, 
but he remained firm, thinking that to-morrow would 
be easier. “But in this he was doomed to disappoint- 
ment. In the morning the craving was almost in- 
tolerable. He went to his work determined to con- 
quer, but at noon he was forced to quit work. 

After dinner he tried to rest, but in vain, so he 
went out to attack the unfinished snowdrift. 

At the four o'clock prayer-ineeting, which was held 
during the revival services, the minister requested that 
Mr. Welland be made a special subject of prayer, 
and the response was genuine in its earnestness and 
faith, The prayers were not merely petitions, but 
contained a note of joyous thanksgiving. 

At half-past four the.old man threw down his shovel 
and rushed into the house, half-frantic. His wife 
thought his mind unbalanced, and tried to soothe him, 
but without avail. He walked the floor in agony. 

‘«*Oh !’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘I can’t standthis! Some 
one is praying for me, and I feel as though I would 
choke! Where's Dorcas ?’’ 

Mrs. Welland called her daughter. 

‘*Here, Dorcas, pray with me, quick ! 
ing !'’ he gasped. : 

Dorcas knelt down beside him, and pleaded with 
God to help him to find peace. 

In a few moments he sprang to his feet. 

««It's no use, Dorcas,’’ he said, ‘‘ it does no good.”’ 

Dorcas glanced towards the empty shelf, and then 
understood it all. 
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‘* Well, father,’’ she answered, ‘‘ take the curse 
out of your pocket first !'’ 
‘*That’s it!’’ he cried, flinging pipe and tobacco 


in the stove. ‘*Now I can pray!’’ and he again 
flung himself on his knees, and this’time he found it 
not in vain, for with his complete surrender his soul 
was deluged with the light and peace and joy of the 
Holy Spirit, and at the same moment his wife was 
similarly blessed. 

The night service had just opened with a full house, 
and the opening hymn was being sung when the door 
opened, and Dorcas Welland rushed in and made her 
way tothe platform. Seizing the minister's hands she 
cried ; 

*¢Oh, Mr. Norman, God has come to our house 
and father and mother are saved! Saved!'’ she 
cried again, turning to the congregation. ‘‘ Father 
and mother both belong to Christ ! Oh, praise God !"’ 
And in response to her words the whole congregation, 
many of them with faces wet with tears, burst forth 
in the old song of victory: ‘‘ Praise God. from whom 
all blessings flow.’’ 

After three years of the most faithful and consistent 
Christian life, during which time he influenced many 
of his old companions to yield their lives to Christ, 
he went down early to the church for the Easter even- 
ing service. He stood by the stove watching the 
sexton trim the lamps. Suddenly he remarked : 

‘I wonder what is wrong? I feel so weak !"* and 
the next moment he dropped dead on the floor. 

When Mr. Norman knew of it he was more than 
ever thankful for the old captain's conversion. 
‘*Truly,’’ he said, ‘‘the exuberant joy of his three 
years’ service for Christ was marvellous, and he has 
simply been transferred from glory to glory.”’ 
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Where Forty Nations Joined Hands 


What Lake Mohonk Conference, representing the greatest student trust in the world, means to the church 
a is suggested in Professor Beach’s personal report, in the department “ From the Missionary Watch Tower ” 





EFORE me is a picture of six Christian young 
men standing before the castle door at Vadstena, 
Sweden, in 1895. They are the founders of the 

World’s Student Christian Federation, whose tenth 
conference, June 2-8, is one of the most significant 
events in contemporary church history, These young 
men represented the student Christian activities of 
the United States and Canada, Great Britain, Ger- 
many, the Scandinavian countries, and of the Student 
Christian Movement in Mission Lands. 

While the Federation has grown from an organiza- 
tion containing in 1895 a membership of 599 Associa- 
tions or Unions with their 11,000 students, to 2, 305 
Associations or Unions having a membership of 
156,063 students in !912, the main objectives re- 
main unchanged, namely: ‘‘(1) To unite students’ 
Christian movements or organizations throughout the 
world and promote mutual relations among them. 
(2) To collect information regarding the religious con- 
dition of students of ali lands. (3) To promote the 
following lines of activity : To lead students to become 
disciples of Jesus Christ as the only Saviour and as 
God ; to deepen the spiritual life of students ; to enlist 
students in the work of extending the Kingdom of 
Christ throughout the world,”’ 

The direction of the Federation and the carrying 
out of its program are entrusted to the General Com- 
mittee whose members are appointed by each inter- 
national movement composing it, now twelve in all, 
representing twenty-one countries in which the work 
has been organized, beside other lands where it is 
inchoate. The principal factors employed by the 
committee— whose chairman and secretary have 
always been Dr. Karl Fries of Stockholm and Dr. 
John R. Mott of New York—are international confer- 
ences, secretaries and special visitors, a central bureau 
in New York, and. various: publications. 


‘‘Who's Who”’ of the Mohonk Conference con-. 
tains an even forty countries, whose delegates to the 
number of 317 are therein described. 
a gathering on whose platform eleven tongues were 
spoken, it differed from the Tokyo Conference of 
1907, where Orientals predominated and whose official 
hymn-book provided from four to six languages for 
each hymn. As Japanese was very prominent there, 
so English was dominant at Lake Mohonk. It was 
surprising to see how many women delegates were 
present, nearly four-tenths of the tntire body. With 
the exception of the students of Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, and Finland, whose men and women wore 
the common student cap of Scandinavia, the only dis- 
tinctive costumes were worn by some of the women dele- 
gates of India, China, and Japan. Next in size to the 
North American delegation was that of China, Unfor- 
tunately the vice-chairman of the conference, who is a 
Chinese, the Hon. C. T. Wang, was detained by his 
duties as vice-speaker of China's newly-formed Sen- 
ate. Our chairman was President Ibuka of Tokyo, in 


the absence of Dr. Fries, while the vice-chairman was ~ 


Russia’s great Christian nobleman, Baron Nicolay. 

This conference had been ideally prepared for. 
From the moment that distant delegates reached New 
York, they were cared for most royally by students 
and secretaries of the North American contingent. 
Princeton allured many of them to its classic shades, 
where a statue commemorating the foundation of the 
Student Christian Movement was unveiled, and where 
the Federation also held its executive sessions. Va- 
rious educational institutions of the East were like- 
wise visited, and on the day of the conference open- 
ing the majority of the delegates went up the Hudson 
together to West Point, where President Wilson had 
ordered a review of the cadets—a privilege not granted 
before except in the cases of Admiral Togo of Japan 
and Lord Kitchener of the British army. 

These preliminary days had acquainted foreign 
students with conditions in our American institutions, 
and also with one another, The great Quaker hos- 
telry perched on the rocks beside the dezp chalice of 
the lower Catskills breathed peace to all nations, and 
the ‘*Suggestions for the Morning Watch,’’ with its 
accompanying ‘‘ Prayers for the Use of the Confer- 
ence,’’ had still further prepared the way for a unique 
meeting of the nations. 

Fellowship was perhaps the most striking feature 
of the conference. At the dining table a well shuffled 


While it was — 


At the dining-table where Professor Beach was 
seated on the closing day of the great student con- 
ference at Lake Mohonk, there sat, side by side in 
spirit and in body, a Bulgarian and a Turkish stu- 
dent. It was typical of the spirit of the whole re- 
markable conference, which has taken such a stride 
toward the realization of the motto of the Student 
Federation—a motto which may well be the rally- 
ing cry of all the Church of Christ—*‘ That they all 
may be one.”’ 








set of seat cards made it practically impossible for any 
two persons to sit twice together, though at each table 
there were a host and hostess who were permanent 
and saw that all were made to feel at home. Usually 
four nations were represented at a table of six or eight 
students, and conversation was most delightfully gen- 
eral and international in its interests. Name plates, 
with the delegate’s name and his nationality, never 
his city or state, helped to increase fraternity and ac- 
quaintance. Then some ten hours each day were 
available for every variety of personal interview and 
group meeting. The glorious walks and innumerable 
summer houses, with charming vistas and wide out- 
looks, allured the delegates to friendliness and the 
free interchange of student and Christian experience. 








Some Student Federation Facts 


The Hungarian Student Movement has made such pro- 
gress that it will soon be admitted to the Federation. 

Christian student conferences were attended last year by 
17,896 delegates, an increase of nearly 5,000 within four 
years, 

Over 4,000 Southern students have been making a thor- 
ough study of the negio problem, using two text-books and 
a race relationships library. 

Nearly one million dollars, given to establish buildings 
for student associations or unions, will provide thirty-three 
buildings in seven countries, 


Latin America was for the first time adequately repre- 
sented, and from Brazil, Argentina, Chile, Cuba, Mexico, 
Uruguay, and the Philippines. 

The number of secretaries devoting all, or the larger 
part, of their time to student work has increased from 283 
to 410 during the past four years, 


Regular Bible classes of these movements report 67,000 
students, or, with those owing their existence to the Feder- 
ation propaganda, 74,000 or more. 

The American Men’s and Women’s Movements employ 
four secretaries who devote their time to promoting social 
study and service, though in many respects they are out- 
done in this direction by British students. 

The Federation’s efforts to increase the number of stu- 
dents preparing for the Christian ministry has added to the 
number in America about 1,500 during the past four years, 
while China’s Student Volunteer Movement for the minis- 
try enrolled 250 last year. . 


Mission study classes of tne Federation had an enrolment 
in 1912 of 40,338; and in the United States and Canada 
alone students contributed $218,000 for missions. During 
the last three years 1,404 missionary candidates sailed trom 
North America and Great Britain. 


The different movements within the Federation issued 
483 books and pamphlets for student use within the last 
quadrennium, the Chinese Movement being in the van with 
eighty-six books and pamphlets. Periodicals of the latter 
Movement now circulate more widely than any others in the 
new Republic. 

The Federation has made possible the development of 
what might be called a science of moral and religious effort 
by and for the educated classes. We are just beginning to 
see the far-reaching significance of this service in the realm 
of apologetics, of various applications of Christianity, of 
religious education, and of recruiting Christian workers, 


A Federation Prayer for Unity 


O God our Father, good beyond all that is good, 
fair beyond all that is fair, in whom is calmness and 
peace, do thou make up the dissentions which divide 
us from each other, and bring us back into a unity of 
love, which may bear some likeness to thy sublime 
nature. Grant that we may be spiritually one, as well 
in ourselves as in each other, through that peace of 
thine which maketh all things peaceful, and through 
the grace, mercy, and tenderness of thine only Son. 
Amen.—Jacobite Liturgy of St. Dionysius. 








Under the genial influences of such a gathering, it 
was not at all surprising to see representatives of na- 
tions hardly yet at peace in southeastern Europe con- 
sorting together, When the Chinese students had 
their wonderfully bright and hospitable reception for 
all the world, Japan's sons and ‘daughters were among 
the most enthasiastic guests ; Southern students, black 
and white, lost their old aloofness ; Russian and Fin- 
nish men and women forgot Finland’s grievous sore, 
for here all were one and esteemed each other ; Boer 
and Briton ignored the awful carnage of South Africa ; 
Canada and the United States were as blood brothers 
and sisters. 

Christian unity was thus a necessary corollary, The 
Greek Patriarch sent from Constantinople a special 
letter, which was read by one of our delegates, whose 
prayers in Greek were most devout. The vice-presi- 
dent of the Chinese Republic, Li Yuan-hung, a Con- 
fucianist, sent a greeting which was so tinged with 
Christian sentiment that it was received with unre- 
strained applause. The Rev. M. N. Abraham of 
Madras University, Bishop-designate of the ancient 
Syrian church, dating back, he inclines to think, almost 
to the time ‘of St. Thomas, its reputed founder, was 
among the most inspired of all, and will take back to 
his fellow-Christians the touch of a throbbing evan- 
gelical life. The students from lands where the Holy 
Orthodox Church of Russia, the old Oriental churches 
of Greece, Persia, Turkey, and Egypt, have consti- 
tuted the Christian environment, were warmed and 
made glad by the more vital air of this world-wide 
realization of Christ and of his holy presence. ~ 

Prayer, more than any other one item, ministered 
to the spirit of unity. Students are much the same 
the world over, and the universal brotherhood and 
sisterhood of scholars are so intimate that we were all 
alike in our general ‘needs, though in many nations 
the temptations” and obstacles facing students Are 
vastly more acute than in others. ‘‘Time for Medi- 
tation ’’ was one of the regular items in the public 
program, and those silences of five or ten minutes, 
when with bowed heads no sound was heard save that 
of the wind-blown tree-tops, were moments when 
many a student had his first vision of what prayer 
may be. The men who led in the accompanying or 
following prayer meditation were most helpful in ‘the 
direction of realizing the motto of the Federation, 
‘¢ That they all may be one.’’ It was significant that 
while in public speech delegates ordinarily used the 
English language, in prayer, with very few exceptions, 
they spoke in the tongue in which they were born. 

Conference programs are not interesting reading, 
but a word may be said of the days. The entire body 
of delegates gathered at 9.30 for common prayer and 
the hearing of papers on general themes, such as the 
«¢ General Secretary's Report,’’ that on ‘‘ Woman Stu- 
dents’ Work,’’ the ‘‘Influence of Germany and Its 
Significance to the Federation,’’ ‘‘ Needs and Oppor- 
tunities in Greek Church Lands,’’ and ‘‘ China.”’ ‘Then 
followed sectional discussions where the ‘Student's 
Relation to the Church,”’ ‘‘ Bible and Mission Study,’’ 
‘*Methods of Presenting the Gospel to Students,’’ 
‘« Principles Underlying Associations. or Unions,”’ 
‘sSocial Problems and their Appeal to Students,’’ 
‘¢ Work for School Boys and School Girls,’’ and «‘ How 
to Present the Missionary Call,’’ were discussed infor- 
mally and very profitably. In the evening one or two 
addresses were given, the most important ones being 
those by Principal Cairns of Scotland and Dr. Speer 
of New York, upon the great features of Christ's life 
as related to believers. 

Personalities were even more important than pro- 
grams at these meetings. It was worth much to hear 
Bishop Brent quietly express his views on the varied 
work of the student, especially in its missionary phases, 
and to listen to his strong sermon on Sunday. Madame 
Orgeiwsky, a Russian princess, and Baron Nicolay, 
her fellow-countryman, were so winsome in their 
presentation of Russia’s student situation that one 
wanted to start immediately to share their emerging 
higher life. Miss Tsuda, formerly of the Peeresses 
School in Tokyo and a graduate of Bryn Mawr, was a 
most finished speaker in English, and her wide expe- 
rience among Japan’s women made her auditors feel 
wholly at home there. 

Fletcher Brockman and his Chinese friends simply 
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captured the audiences which they addressed, for it 
was China's day of triumph in the Lord. This was 
partly due to interest in the new Republic, but more 
is to be attributed to the fact that Dr. Mott and Mr. 
Eddy were prominent figures in the conference, and 
both testified that at no time and in no country had 


-God so blessed their evangelistic efforts as in the tour 


in China just at an end, Witty and weighty Paul 
LeSeur of Germany ; Dr, Westman of Upsala Uni- 
versity, who used three languages in one session ; 
Secretary Grauss of Paris, with his torrent of French 
so usefully employed in setting forth the influence of 
France ; Miss Rouse, the feminine counterpart of Dr. 
Mott in the student world ; Tissington.Tatlow, the 
able Irish leader of British students and master of 
their problems; quiet but forceful Robert Wilder, 
founder of our Student Volunteer Movement, and 
almost as useful in various European lands,—these 
and a score of others were most stimulating. 
Mohonk’s significance to the Christian church lies 
in these considerations ; Its conference brought to- 
gether the flower of the student world in closest Chris- 
tian fellowship ; it enabled them unitedly to discuss 
their special problems in the light of a wide inter- 
national experience, under such leaders as Messrs, 
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Mott, Eddy, Carter, Fisher, Brockman, Grauss, Tat- 
low, Nicolay, LeSeur, and women no less able to shed 
light upon women student problems ; it gave them 
the outlook of the wider world, and heartened them 
for the future struggle, it fostered the spirit of unity 
among those not only of different denominations, but 
also of differing branches of Christ's church as seem- 
ingly disparate as Protestants and the Coptic or Syrian 
church ; it was an object-lesson in the power and 
privilege of corporate prayer and meditation ; it nerved 
and inspired the future leaders of the church to grap- 
ple with the tasks of all lands, especially of the less 
favored but tremendously eager awakening nations. 

God was written large on the hearts of that hushed 
assembly on the mount ; a transfigured Christ domi- 
nated the discussions ; a spirit of peace and good-will 
to all men filled every heart ; a new and brighter day 
for the world dawned with indescribable glory. It 
means that here we have the greatest student trust in 
the world,—a company of dynamic men and women 
who have come implicitly to trust each other, and, 
above all, are whole-hearted believers in the triune 
God, whom they trust to bring to pass, partly through 
themselves, his world-inclusive designs, 

Yate University. 





The Unchanging “I AM’ God 


- A study of the name by which God revealed himself to Moses 








By the Rev. Arthur J. Waugh, M.A. 








HE native poverty of the English tongue in the 
matter of names for Deity is sadly conspicuous. 
It is not that we who have used the language all 
our lives have. been really conscious of the fact. We 
have not realized that there has been anything espe- 
cially lacking. Nor do our sister tongues seem to be 
any better supplied than ourselves. It is, however, 
in the study of the Bible itself, while pondering on 
the richness of the Hebrew language, that in which 
God revealed himself to his ancient people, that we 
find cause to bemoan our own poverty in this par- 
ticular, 

What is our word ‘*God’’ ? , It is Anglo-Saxon, 
and a word so common that we can write it with a 
small letter and then apply it to any of the million 
idols: and objects of worship of the heathen. The 
Hebrew word for God, on the other hand, is one of 
great dignity, When Isaiah pictures the folly of 
making a graven image and bowing down before it, 
he does not call the idol by that dignified designation. 
Our word, which we so often degrade, has to do serv- 
ice in the King James Version for seven different 
Hebrew words in the Old Testament. 

Again, take our word ‘*Lord.’’ This has to do 
service for five words in the Hebrew, so rich is that 
tongue in spiritual thought and expression. Some 
attempt to eke out our impoverished condition has 
been made by printing the same word now as ‘‘Lorp"’ 
and again as ‘‘Lord’’ ; but this expedient, though 
perhaps better than none, is scarcely noticed by the 
casual reader of the Bible. 

The name for God that is most common in the 


Bible is put, in the original,. in the plural, what is’ 


designated by many scholars as pluralis majestatis 
(the plural of majesty); and this is used thousands 
of times. Some scholars hold that more likely the 
plural suggests the fulness of the idea of Hebrew 
Monotheism as contrasted with the bare abstract unity 
of the Godhead as conceived by Unitarian and other 
similar thinkers. Most marvelous of all is the fact 
that this name is used with a verb in the singular num- 
wer, This is a most suggestive reminder of the Trinity 
ift unity. 
A Name Too Sacred to Be Uttered 

The American Revised Version, and great credit 
should be due it for this, has lessened these read- 
ings for ‘‘Lorp"’ by some thousands, and given us 
the word ‘‘Jehovah."’ Whether this is the correct 
spelling or pronouncing of this name of God, there 
may be reasonable doubt. However, we have 
made a great rescue ; we have enriched our Scrip- 
tures immensely. This is the name that the Jews re- 
garded as too sacred to be uttered. Josephus, in 
writing concerning God's revelation of himself as the 
I-am God, dares to make no mention of the name, 
and says: ‘*Whereupon God declared to him his 
holy name, which had never been discovered to men 
before ; concerning which it is not lawful for me to 
Say any more.'" There is no place in the Bible where 


Jehovah forbade the utterance of this his name; in 
fact, Moses was commanded to go back to his brethren 
and to declare it; but Josephus himself is a plain 
evidence of the awful fear of the Jews for many. cen- 
turies lest they should pronounce the holy syllables, 
THE NAME. 

When the Hebrews read their own Scriptures, 
therefore, they pronounced another word in place of 
the one written. This word that they actually ut- 
tered does mean Lord. ‘The Septuagint translators, 
when they gave us the Greek of the Old Testament, 
did not translate the real word, but wrote ‘‘ Lorp"’ 
again ; and so it is not strange that, when the English 
Version appeared, we found the same _ expedient 
adopted, 

How this word should be pronounced, perhaps we 
can never know with certainty. It may do to call it 
‘¢ Jehovah,’’ as the American Revisers have done ; but 
this can hardly be the correct pronunciation of it. 
Michaelis and a few others regard this pronunciation 
as the right one, although ‘‘J’’ in Hebrew has the 
**Y¥"’ sound. Some would regard the sacred name 
as ‘*Yahavoh’.’’ Most modern scholars would write 
it as ‘* Jahveh,”’ or «* Yahveh,"’ but others prefer ‘*Ja- 
haveh,'’ arguing that no Hebrew consonant would be 
possible with an accompanying vowel. The Hebrews 
themselves would write down the four consonants of 
the word «‘JHVH,"’ but not dare to utter the syllables. 
The Samaritans, who had the five books of Moses, 
were as superstitious as their neighbors ; but they 
spoke in place of what was written before their eyes the 
words ‘*‘ THE NAME,”’ 

In view of the above facts, God’s own insistence 
upon his name, all the sacredness gathered around 
both his person and his titles, what shall we say for 
the critics who find nothing more in these differing 
holy words, their union or duplication, than the differ- 
ing styles of the writers, the evidences upon which to 
cut up the record ? 

In Psalm 135 we have principally a lofty hymn of 
praise, majestic and beautiful, glorifying this very 
name,repeating itover and over. How thechoirs ever 
sang-it,-bringing- out the name of Jehovah eighteen 
times, we hardly know, provided they cherished the 
common superstition. Listen to it: ‘* Praise ye Je- 
hovah. Praise ye the name of Jehovah ; praise him, 
O ye servants of Jehovah. ... Thy name, O Jeho- 
vah, endureth forever ; thy memorial name, O Jeho- 
vah, throughout all generations."’ 

This name evidently is a noun formed from the 
verb in Hebrew meaning ‘‘to be,’’ Aayahk. So the 
God whom we worship is the one who has real being, 
the origin of all other being and beings, the I-am 
God. ,.It was thus that he revealed himself to Moses 
at the burning brsh. Moses naturally hesitated to 
appear before the mighty Pharaoh and to demand the 
privilege for his people of departing three days’ 
journey into the wilderness for the purpose of wor- 
shiping Jehovah, He did not know how his own 
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brethren would receive him or his message. With 
bared feet and bowed body, Moses, standing before 
the flaming bush, said unto God : 

‘* Behold, when I come unto the children of Israel, 
and shall say unto them, The God of your fathers hath 
sent me unto you ; and they shall say to me, What is 
his name? what shall I say unto them ?"’ 

««And God said unto Moses, I AM THAT I AM: 
and he said, Thus shalt thou say unto the children of 
Israel, I AM hath sent me unto you."’ 

A little later God said to his servant to gather to- 
gether the elders of the land and to say to them: 
** Jehovah, the God of your fathers, hath appeared 
unto me."’ So Jehovah is the I-am. Both of the 
words mean the same thing, simply a change in form 
from the first to the third person. 

Let us note some of the wonders of this name. It 
is without doubt the supreme name of the Hebrews’ 
God, Bless his name, he is our God also! This 
would seem the very point of the revelation here. He 
is actually and eternally the I-AM. He is the time- 
less Jehovah. He is the One who is the same yester- 
day, to-day, and forever, He who so lovingly re- 
vealed himself to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, as well 
as to Moses—he is precisely the same to his redeemed 
at this present hour. He will forever be the same in 
grace and love during all the boundless ages of our 
heavenly existence. The marginal translations, 
equally possible as renderings of the original, are : 
‘¢] AM, BECAUSE I AM"’; ‘*I AM WHO AM"; ‘‘I WILL 
I BE THAT I| WILL BE."’ 

‘This name that was revealed in a new way to Moses 
was not fully understood by the former patriarchs. 
«*And I appeared unto Abraham, unto Isaac, and 
unto Jacob, as God Almighty ; but by my name Je- 
hovah I was not known to them.'’ This puzzling 
word to Moses in Exodus 6 : 3 does not mean that the 
covenant name had not been heard before, but that it 
was not known so as to be realized or understood. 

Diodorus Siculus declares that among the Jews 
Moses called God IAO. This may suggest a Greek 
form of the word ‘*Jehovah,’’ which, as we have 
said, we are not sure how to pronounce.. Taken as 
it is written, this name has in it the alpha and the 
omega, the first and the last of the alphabet of the 
Greeks, with the ‘‘J*’ or ‘*Y"’ sound preceding. 
There is not certainty as to the significance of this 
Greek form, but it cannot help recalling the words of 
our risen and glorified Saviour, when, in appearing 
to his beloved John on the Isle of Patmos, he says : 
‘*I am the Alpha and the Omega, saith the Lord 
God, who is and who was and who is to come, the 
Almighty.” 


Did Jesus Take the Name Jehovah? 


Christ claimed to be this Jehovah. His claims to 
Deity were what aroused his countrymen so often 
against him. When he solemnly declared, ‘* Your 
father Abraham rejoiced to see my day; and he saw 
it, and was glad,’’ they were exasperated almost be- 
yond measure, shouting that he was not yet fifty years 
old, and could not have seen Abraham. Then came 
the wonderful answer : ‘‘ Before Abraham was born, 
Iam,.’’ Then they reached for the stones. , 

Not only the name's association with Jesus, both 
in the Gospels and in the Revelation, but another fact 
adds peculiar sweetness to this adorable title. It is 
what our Heavenly Father calls himself, I-am is 
his name. He so reveals himself. To Abraham and 
to others he said: ‘‘I am Jehovah.’’ As Hosea 
says (12:5), ‘* Jehovah is his memorial name."' 

This is the designation that avails most perfectly to 
bring our Father near to us, It is the thought that is 
needed so impressively to-day. The conception of 
God as afar off, as once creating, but now no longer 
working, of one not mindful of his creatures, not 
noting our prayers, unconcerned with our suffering or 
our destiny, not visiting iniquities nor rewarding vir- 
tue, not moving in mysterious ways_his wonders to, 
perform, not caring for those that serve him,—this is 
not the God the twentieth century needs. It is, how- 
ever, the conception of the Infinite that the great 
masses are possessing. Moses needed, Noah needed, 
Abraham needed, Paul needed, the whole world needs 
the I-am God. He is here by our side. He belongs 
to our times. He notes the sparrow’s fall. The 
hairs « our head are all numbered. He is by our 
bedside at aight, in our marts of trade by day, him- 
self without any night, he whose eyes never close, who 
neithee slumbers nor sleeps. This is what fills the 
thought of Heavenly Father with potency and grace 
and all-sufficiency. Oh, that we all may have, not 
only the I-was God, not only the I-wiLL-BE God, 
but also the I-am God, the unchanging Jehovah, to 
whom there is an eternity, which is now present ! 


Montice.io, N. Y. 
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LESSON 3. JULY 20. MOSES CALLED TO DELIVER ISRAEL | 


Exodus 3: 1 to 4:20. Commit Exodus 3: 13, 14 
Golden Text: Blessed are the pure in heart: for they shall see God.—Matthew § : 8 





The Lesson Pilot 


By James M. Stifler, D.D. 


- Getting Started in Class 


LL great historical movements center around 
some few great personalities. It is persons that 
do things in this world. It is not the zame of 

the school or the college that makes teams that win 
victories, but some persons there, maybe the trainer, 
or some good leaders among the boys. Remember 
what Oliver Cromwell said to Hampden after the 
battle at Edgehill: ‘‘ Your troops are most of them 
old, deca serving men and tapsters, and such 
kind of fellows, and their troops are gentlemen's sons, 
younger sons, and persons of quality; do you think 
that the spirits of such base and mean fellows will 
ever be able to encounter gentlemen that have honor 
and courage and resolution in them? You must get 
men of spirit, and take it not ill what I say,—I know 
ou will not,—of a spirit that is likely to go on as 
far as gentlemen will go, or else you will be beaten 
still.’ It was this idea that Cromwell, when he was 
appointed a colonel, put into execution. He took for 
his soldiers stern Puritan men who had their hearts 
in the cause, but he was not content with religious 
zeal alone. Every one who served under him must 
undergo the severest discipline. By compe A out 
this ll he developed in a few months « y of 
horsemen so well trained and fearless that no battle- 
line in England could withstand them. ‘This is the 
principle that God works on,—get the right man and 
train him, That is the history of Moses in a nut- 
shell, He was of fiery stuff, trained for forty years 
in the sheep highlands, and now we shall see how he 
was called and commissioned to go into his fight. 





The Teacher’s Preparation 
[The references, except as noted, are to lesson articles in the ‘Times.] 
The material offered in the columns of the Times 
is varied, and approaches the lesson from the peculiar 
viewpoint and purpose’ of each writer. <A _ skilful 
teacher will not slavishly follow any leader, but will 
consult them all, and use what is most suitable to his 
or her particular class, What we leave out in a les- 
son is quite as important as what we putin. Notwo 
lessons can be presented in quite the same way, but 
a teacher ought to decide before going before a class 
just what method wil] suit this lesson for his class. 
‘his lesson is one that has a strong dramatic setting. 
You can almost see that rugged, bearded shepherd 
standing in a valley of the mountains talking appar- 
ently to empty space, and the object of the lesson is 
to make plain the meaning of that conversation be- 
tween the visible sheep-man and the invisible being 
to whom he is talking. It is a dialogue, and it con- 
sists of God’s statements and Moses’ obfeetions. You 
could write it all out as a dialogue: first, God’s re- 
quest; then Moses’ four objections and God’s four 
answers; and, last of all, the conclusion. Professor 
Clow intimates this method, and the other articles 
fall in quite easily with the plan. Professor Erd- 
man’s article furnishes a suggestive study of the call 
of other great leaders in the history of Redemption. 


The Class in Session 


Most important is it as this lesson is taken up to 
catch the picture of Moses in the hour of his call. It 
is evening time. Already the shade of the mountain 
has made twilight in the valleys, and the shadows of 
the bushes on the highlands have lengthened out to 
long dark marks upon the slopes; the flocks are mov- 
ing downward (Dr. Mackie, paregraeh 1) from the 
heights, the servants helping Moses with long shouts 
andl waving staves have turned the hurrying sheep 
into the head of the ravine which leads to the camp. 
Moses, remaining in the rear watching that all is 
done well, finds himself for a morent alone; the 
shouts of the servants and bleating of the sheep, now 
around the elbow of a hill, are stilled as by a blanket. 
The hour hascome, There beside the path is a bush 
afiame with a fire, and he turns aside tosee it. What 
this burning bush meant to Moses is suggested in 
the article by a Modern Dreamer on page 407 of this 
issue. 

The man Moses is a very different sort of man now 
than when forty years before, with great haste and 
one eye over his shoulder, he first. came into these 
mountains. Professor Clow, in his second paragraph, 
says that he had become meek, diffident, self-dis- 
trustful. Quite likely Moses had, as Mr. Ridgway 
suggests (paragraph 1), considered his life a failure. 
The way in which God appears to Moses is impor- 
tant; Dr. Thomas’ notes describe it. The purpose 
for which God appears to him is more important 
still. It was without doubt, as Professor Clow sug- 
gests in his third paragraph, to renew his faith; but 


Read Exodus 3 and 4 


1 Now Moses was keeping the flock of Jethro his father-in- 
law, the priest of Mid’i-an : and he led the flock to the back 
of the wilderness, and came to the mountain of God, unto Ho- 
reb. 2 And the angel of Jehovah appeared unto him in a flame 
of fire out of the midst of a bush : and he looked, and, behold, 
the bush burned with fire, and the bush was not consumed. 3 
And Moses said, I will turn aside now, and see this great sight, 
why the bush is not burnt. 4 And when Jehovah saw that he 
turned aside to see, God called unto him out of the midst of 
the bush, and said, Moses, Moses. And he said, Here am I. 
5 And he said, Draw not nigh hither: put off thy shoes from 
off thy feet, for the place whereon thou standest is holy ground. 
6 Moreover he said, I am the God of thy father, the God of 
Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob. And 
Moses hid his face; for he was afraid to look upon God. 7 
And Jehovah said, I have surely seen the affliction of my peo- 
ple that are in Egypt, and have heard their cry by reason of 
their taskmasters ; for I know their sorrows ; 8 and I am come 
down to deliver them out of the hand of the Egyptians, and to 
bring them up out of that land unto a good land and a large, 
unto a land flowing with milk. and honey ; unto the place of 
the Ca’naan-ite, and the Hit’tite, and the Am’o-rite, and the 
Per’iz-zite, and the Hi’vite, and the Jeb’u site. 9 And now, 
behold, the cry of the children of Israel is come unto me: 
moreover I have seen the oppression wherewith the tians 
oppress them. 10 Come now therefore, and I will s-nd thee 
unto Pharaoh, that thou mayest bring forth my people the 
children of Israel out of Egypt. 11 And Moses said unto God, 
Who am I, that I should go unto Pharaoh, and that I should 
bring forth the children of Israel out of Egypt? 12 And he 
said, Certainly I will be with thee ; and this shall be the token 
unto thee, that I have sent thee : when thou hast brought forth 
the people out of Egypt, ye shall serve God upon this moun- 
tain. 

13 And Moses said unto God, Behold, when I come unto 
the children of Israel, and shall say unto them, The God of 
your fathers hath sent me unto you ; and they shall say to me, 

hat is his name? what shall | say unto them? 14 And God 
said unto Moses, !1 AM THAT I AM: and he said, ‘Thus shalt 
thou say unto the children of Israel, ?1 AM hath sent me unto 
you. 

10r, 7AM, BECAUSE IAM Or, ]AM WHO AM Or, J WILL 
ye nt al 1 WILL BE Heb. Zhkyeh. From the same root as 

echovan, 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson & Sons. 
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Your Lesson Questions Answered 
The references here given are usually to paragraphs by num- 
r, of the various lesson-articles in this issue of the Times] 

Exod. 3: 1.—Was Jethro another name for Reuel ? 
Where was Horeb, and why was it called ‘‘ the mountain 
of God’’? (Thomas ; Visiting the Lesson Scenes.) 

Verse 2,.—What does ‘‘the angel of Jehovah ’’ mean 
in this verse? (Clow, 3; Thomas.) 

Verse 4.—In what way was this message of God proba- 
bly communicated ? (Clow, 3 ; Thomas.) 

Verse 5.—What was the reason of the command that 
Moses should put off his shoes? (Clow, 3; Thomas; 
Mackie, 3.) 

Verse 10.—Who was Pharaoh ? (Thomas). 

Verse 13.—Why should the children of Israel have 
been likely to ask ‘‘ What is his name’’? Why did 
Moses want to know God’s name? (Clow, 6; Thomas.) 

Verse 14.— What is the meaning of the answer, ‘‘I am 
that I am’’? Metal 6; Thomas.) 

Verse 15.—What did Jehovah mean when he said, 
‘* This is my memorial until all generations’? ? (Thomas. ) 

Verse 16.—Who were the elders of Israel? (‘Thomas, ) 

Verse 18.—Why was it necessary to go ‘three days’ 
journey into the wilderness ’’ to sacrifice ? (‘Thomas.) 

Verse 22,—-What is meant by despoiling the Egyptians ? 
(Thomas; Mackie, 4.) 

4: 1.—Why was Moses sure that the people would not 
believe him ? (Clow, 7 ; Thomas.) 

Verse 3.— Why should such a sign be given by Jehovah 
as proof of divine authority? (Clow, 7 ; Thomas.) 

Verse 13.—Did Moses mean to send another than him- 
self? (Thomas; Mackie, 7; Erdman, 2; Class in Ses- 
sion, 3.) 

Verse 14.—What is meant by anger in this verse? 
(Clow, 7; Thomas.) 








it was mainly, as his next paragraph says, to give 
him his commission. And this commission is nothing 
less than an order to do what forty years before he 
wanted to undertake in rash incompetence. How 
different a characteris Moses now! You would think 
he would jump at the chance, but he shrinks from it 
(Professor Clow, paragraph 5), and four times he 
offers an excuse. First, Sosa says,—I am unwor- 
thy,—‘‘ Who am 1?” God answers by saying that 
he would himself be with him. Next Moses says: 
‘* When they ask me who has sent me, what shail I 
say ?” This God answers by giving him his name, 
‘‘Tam” (Dr. Thomas on vs. 13, 14). ‘The article on 
page 411 of this issue will give light on the signifi- 
cance of this name that God revealed to Moses. 
Moses’ third excuse is, ‘‘ But, behold; they will not 
believe me.” God's answer is to give him his three 






signs to convince the people that he is sent from God. 
Dr. Thomas’ notes on 4 : 3, 4, and Dr. Mackie’s fifth 
and sixth paragraphs, give detail to these “signs.” 
Each excuse, you will observe, is growing more and 
more . The fourth is this, ‘‘I am not elo- 
quent.” Moses is quite right in foreseeing that con- 
siderable talking must be done. There is, however, 
implied in this objection a strong doubt of God's 
ability to make that first promise,—‘'I will be 
with thee,” which Jehovah rebukes. The four ex- 
cuses are now wiped away, and the real difficulty is 
laid bare in verse 13, in which he flatly says, ‘‘I don’t 
want to go.” Reluctance has now me disobe- 
dience, and with an imperious word Jehovah prac- 
cally says, ‘‘ You must go, and Aaron shall do the 
talking,”—and Aaron, alas, divided Moses’ power 
with the people and multiplied his difficulties. 
The Lesson Summary 

This lesson is rich in many deep religious ex- 
periences of life, but perhaps the one thing that above 
all else stands out clear is this—when God calls us 
to a certain work he will himself stand by us till 
that work is done. The simplest truths that the 
Scripture repeats and illustrates over and over again 
are the most difficult for us to believe. Over and 
over again the Scriptures show us how men were 
told to do something by God, and they were afraid 
to do it, and because they were afraid to do it the 
made their lives all the more difficult, and often suf- 
fered most bitterly. How obstinate is human nature ! 
At forty years of age Moses could not lead out the. 
Hebrews because he trusted too much in himself. 
At eighty he did not want to do it because he dis- 
trusted himself. This is merely two ways of dis- 
trusting God. When Moses was compelled to do so, 
he did trust in God, and then the thing was done, 


Questions for Class Use 

1. What other times is it recorded in Scripture that God 
appeared as a fire? 

2. What was the first thing that God wanted Moses to 
recognize ? 

3. Point out the specific things that Moses was told 
to do. i 

4. What indicates God’s foreknowledge of events? nt 

5. What indicates that Jehovah meant to send the He- 
brews out of slavery well equippéd with property ? 

6. Why was ability to speak necetsary to this task of 
leading out the Hebrews? 


Other Teaching Points 

The angel of the Lord appeared to Moses. ‘Angel’? 
means ‘‘ messenger,’’ and this messenger was to the eye 
not a man, like those that came to Abraham, but a fire. 
How many times in the Bible God’s presence is indicated 
as a fire! 

We have to learn that when we are dealing with our 
Maker it is God we are talking to, Reverence is a sign 
that a man has some comprehension of what the deity is, 
Irreverence is a token of ignorance and blindness, ‘‘ Put 
off thy shoes from off thy feet’? is the first thing God told 
Moses. to do. 

All the time Moses was gradually giving up hope God 
was planning and purposing, and the deliverance was 
coming nearer and nearer. ; 

‘*I Am”’ is his name. To be conscious of the actuality 
and reality of the existence and the presence of God is 
man’s greatest achievement. 

There was no doubt of what God planned to do and 
purposed to do. The hitch came with the man who 
should have jumped at the opportunity to work with God, 
but balked. 


A Glimpse of Next Week’s Lesson 
(Exod. 4: 29 to 6: 1.) 

With much hesitation Moses made his start back to 
Baypt, bat apparently no human being ever saw Moses 
exhibit any doubt about his call or fear in his work, 
His weakness and doubts were reserved for Jehovah 
alone. He met his brother Aaron and convinced the 
people that they were truly messengers from the God 
of their ancestor Abraham, but their first attempt at 
liberation of the Hebrews only made their slavery 
the worse. 

1. How did Moses and Aaron gain the confidence of all 
the Hebrews ? 

2. Did they try to deceive Pharaoh into letting the 
people go? 

3- What was the immediate result of Moses’ first request ? 

4. Can you see why this extra suffering really helped on 
the task of getting the Hebrews out of Egypt? 

5. See if you can discover in the lesson 

A picnic that failed. 

A man who got an insult. 

A question in arithmetic that wouldn’t come out right, 
A discredited man. 

Trouble in the family. 


Evanston, IL. 





LESSON: FOR JULY. 20 (Exod. 3 : 1 to 4 : 20) 


Meet for the Master’s Use 
By the Rev. Professor W. M. Clow, D.D. 


ERE we shall do well to keep our eyes fixed on 
the single figure of Moses. Much else is full 
of interest, but the main purpose of the story 

is to tell how God dealt with Moses, as he called him, 
and enlightened him, and encou d his trembling 
and di nt spirit to go back to Egypt and to face 


the wrath of the king and the degraded and stubborn 


people of Israel. 
e are shown Moses in a fitting environment. 
The scenery of the wilderness, tlhe remote and grim 
solitude at the back of Horeb, with the flock around 
him, almost tell us, of themselves, what Moses had 
become. He was an Arab shepherd, weather-beaten 
by exposure, schooled into such silence that speech 
never wom easy again, humbled by his past, dis- 
ciplined by loneliness and hours of brooding, almost 
content to live and die as the husband of Jethro’s 
daughter. Egypt and its learning, his young pas- 
sionate dreams, the hasty blow he once struck in his 
ride, are below the horizon behind him. Never had 
ife’s outlook seemed so unalluring. Never was he 
so tempted simply to go on in a contented apathy. 
He had. become meek, diffident, self-distrustful. But 
never are we so ready for the will and purpose of 
God as when all our pride and passion have been 
purged out, and selfish exaltation is no longer the 
1unger of our hearts. Moses, standing silent amidst 
the sheep, was ready for God’s service. 

‘To him, therefore, there came the vision of God. 
That was his need. The angel of the Lord, that is 
simply God making himself manifest, appeared. God 
chose a symbol whose arresting and convitcing sig- 
nificance could not be baffied. The fire which shot 
up inaclear flame from the midst of a bush which 
nevertheless kept its evergreen beauty, declared to 
Moses that there was a reality beyond the show of 
things, a power above nature and history, a spiritual 
force who could make Himself known. The man, 
amazed, curious, bewildered, drew near. But God, 
who never trusts our poor minds to symbols alone, 
although they be as sacred and mystic as the sym- 
bols of the Supper, spoke his word of appeal for rev- 
erence, and thus made his declaration of himself. To 
Moses, with his shoes, in Eastern fashion, put off his 
feet, kneeling in fear, God spoke his reminding word. 
Mark its significance. ‘* The God of thy father” re- 
called Amram’s faith. ‘‘ The God of Abraham, of 
Isaac, and of Jacob,” recalled the past when God had 
been the God of the generations, and the God of the 
individual soul. Very evidently this 


ints toacer- 


tain decline in faith which Moses had suffered. He . 


had passed through the dreary years, such as men 
still know, when disappointment and misfortune and 
the failure of high hopes and noble ambitions begin 
to make them wonder if God is in his heaven, if God 
knows or cares at all. The tonic for a failing faith 
is to see a vision, and to recall God as our fathers’ 
God, and the helper of all who, in times past, trusted 
and served him. ‘That is how God renewed the trust 
of Moses, 

Then to Moses, with his faith renewed, there was 
given the commission. Moses hears his unworthy 
thoughts and his tormenting suspicions of God re- 
buked and denied. He had been, perhaps sadly at 
one time and sullenly at another, wondering why God 
had not lifted his hand and struck the oppressor 
down. He had resented the failure of his own high- 
handed course. Like men to-day who see the sor- 
rows of men, and mark how pride sits on high, he 
had begun to ask, ‘‘ Does God know? Does God 
care?” God’s word flashed in upon the conscience 
of Moses, ‘I have seen,” *‘ I have heard their cry.” 
‘‘I know their_sorrows.” ‘*Come now, therefore, I 
will send thee.’”” To every man whois given a vision 
of God there comes tle revelation of his mind and 
the commission of service. That happens behind 
many a lonely mountain and beside many a lake, as 
it happened at Horeb and beside the waters of 
Galilee. 

The next stage seems strange, and yet is often re- 

ated. Set ina single word it is the hesitation of 

oses to respond to God’s call. It reveals how 
deeply and vitally Moses is changed. Shrinking 
fear, self-distrust, almost self-despising, have taken 
the place of the old confident, unquestioning audacity. 
Moses hesitates, as joshua and Gideon and Saul 
and Isaiah and Jeremiah hesitated, and as many a 
man to-day also hesitates who is called to costly min- 
istry, or to a service which breaks in on his life, and 
takes its ordering out of his own hands, 

Mark his four excusings, and how God dealt with 
them. First he pleads his obscurity and insignifi- 
cance. ‘* Who am I that Ishould gounto Pharaoh ?” 
But it is not Pharaoh against Moses, but Moses and 
God against Pharaoh. Again he pleads that he must 
have some other authority than ‘‘ the God of their 
fathers.” As if to say, ‘‘ This people who have been 


so long forgotten, and have suffered such bondage, 


have lost faith in the God of their fathers, andI need 
not go in that name.” Then God makes that mo- 
mentous revelation. He givesa new name—the name 
Jehovah—whose meaning is best rendered, ‘‘I will 
be that I will be.” That is tosay, not only is God the 
supreme reality, but he is the infinite fulness of 
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power and grace who ‘‘ will be” to his people all they 
need. We shall never exhaust that great word. 

God then reinforces the commission. But the fear- 
ful mind of Moses is ready with a third excuse. The 
Israelites ‘* will not believe me.” He recalls their 
former failure to respond. God uses the rod, a mere 
shepherd's staff, which he turns into a serpent, and 
the hand which Moses is bidden to thrust into his 
bosom, where its leprosy su ts the curse on a 
hand not used for God, to show what signs will fol- 
low his obedience. Then the last, and somewhat 
self-regarding plea comes out. Moses, like Crom- 
well and most men of action, is uneloquent and slow 
of speech. God is angry with this petty plea, as 
though all depended on Moses’ oratory. Aaron is 

romised as his s sman. Then we can almost see 

oses falling on his face with the cry, ‘‘Here am I, 
send me.” e is now ‘‘a vessel meet for the Mas- 
ter’s use.” 


G Lascow, SCOTLAND, 
% 


The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By the Rev. Professor W. H. Griffith Thomas, D.D. 


HE Connection.—Moses would be about eighty 
ears old at this time. The forty years in 


gypt provided intellectual preparation ;~ the 


forty years in Midian moral preparation ; and now 
by the revelation of God came the spiritual prepare- 
tion necessary for his life-work. 

Light on Puzzling Passages 

Exod. 3: 1.—/ethro;: Perhaps another name for 
Reuel(2: 18 ; Num. 10: 29), though he may be iden- 
tified with Hobab, or perhaps he was the son of 
Reuel, and the father or brother or Hobab.—Favher- 
in-law: ‘The word is of much wider application, 
being applied to almost any relation by marriage. It 
means the head of the clan, and is found used of 
sons-in-law (Gen. 19 : 12) And brothers-in-law. Zip- 
porah uses it of Moses in 4: 25.—Mzdian: The fam- 
ily were Canaanite by race, but Midianite in geog- 
raphy.—Hored: A single peak of the Sinai range. 
The term, ‘‘mountain of God,” seems to refer to 
Sinai, perhaps named by anticipation like ‘‘ the land 
of Rameses,” in Genesis 47 : 11, or because there was 
already a sanctuary there where Jethro worshiped 
(Exod, 18 ; 12). 

Verse 2.—Angel: The whole story indicates the 
appearance of ‘‘the Angel of the Covenant,” an an- 
ticipation of the Lord Teens Christ as the Second 
Person of the Trinity.—Aushk: The fire in the bush 
is best explained as a symbol of the presence of God, 
and the fact that the bush was not consumed was a 
reminder that God was still ready to intervene on 
behalf of his people. The bush refers to a thorny 
shrub of the species of acacia. 

Verse 4.—God called: We do not know the exact 
method of the divine appeal, but it was a clear case 
of supernatural revelation, an objective reality. 

Verse 5.— Put off; ‘The practise of putting off san- 
dals on entering a temple is universal in the East. 

Verse 8,—Come down» What is called an anthropo- 
morphic expression, one that is common in Scripture, 
expressive of the idea that God’s dwelling-place is 
above the earth.— Bring them up: Literally correct, 
for Palestine is much higher than Egypt.—M/#/é and 
honey: First used here, and afterward in Numbers 
13 : 27; Jeremiah 11: 5, etc., as a proverbial expres- 
sion for a land of plenty.—Canaanzle: The enume- 
ration of the nations is incomplete, five only out of 
ten being mentioned, though one, the Hivites, is 
added (see Gen. 15 : 19-21).—The only important 
omission is the Girgashites. 

Verse 10.—Pharaoh: The precise monarch is of 
course a question. If of the nineteenth dynasty it 
would be Meneptah, son of Rameses II. If of the 
eighteenth dynasty it would be either Amenophis II 
or ‘Thotmes III. 

Verse 13.—Moses said; Another ground of hesita- 
tion, though it is difficult to say why Moses should sup- 
pose the people would ask him this question. Perhaps 

e thought that as the Egyptians had a special name 
for each god, his people would conclude that their 
God had a proper name, and they would wish to 
know it, For ~ mall himself the knowledge of God's 
name would be of special help and encouragement. 

Verse 14.—/ AM: Authorities differ as to the best 
rendering, whether ‘‘I am that I am,” or **I will be 
that I will be.” The idea is that of real, perfect, in- 
dependent existence. ‘‘I am” is the name * Jeho- 
por ah in the form of the first person instead of the 
third. 

Verse 15.— Your fathers: Moses is not only to use 
the name that expresses God’s own essential nature, 
but is to add that this God is the One who was in 

ersonal relations with their fathers.—Memoria/: 

he name whereby God was to be spoken of. 

Verse 16.—Ei/ders; Perhaps those who occupied 
an Official rank and position among their breth- 
ren, heads of various houses (6: 14; 12:21). Israel 
was not an unorganized mob, but a nation with offi- 
cers. 

Verse 18.—Zhree days’ journey: It was part of 
God's purpose that the sacrifice should be resumed 
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outside the bounds of Egypt. The lesson of separa- 
tion was frequently taught. There was no idea of 
deception, but only a lawful concealment. Had Pha- 
raoh accepted the suggestion the sacrifice in the wil- 
derness would have been the first movement in a 
series that would have had liberation as the result. 
This is one of the instances in the Bible where con- 
cealment is distinguished from deceit. See Dr. H.C. 
Trumbull’s *‘ A Lie Never Justifiable.” 

Verse 22.—Despoi/: The word rendered in the old 
version ‘* borrow” means simply ‘‘ ask.” The women 
were to ask gifts from their rich neighbors, and God 
promised that he would favorably incline the hearts 
of their neighbors toward them, that they would 
freely and bountifully bestow gifts. No fraud would 
be practised, for the Egyptians well understood that 
the Israelites would never voluntarily return, After 
all their hard labor this would be something like 
compensation for ill-usage. 

4: 1.—-Not believe: ere had been no manifesta- 
tion of God for hundreds of years, and the ple 
who had not seen Moses for forty years would not 
know whether he was speaking the truth or not. 

Verse 2.—-Rod: ee an ordinary shepherd’s 
crook, or staff, such as Moses would have used in 
Midian. 

Verse 3.—Serpent : It is not certain why God chose 
this particular sign. Perhaps it was because a trick 
of .this, kind.was known to the Egyptian conjurers, 


whe. would be tempted to exhibit it in order to dis- 


credit Moses, and then would be discredited them- 
selves (7 : 10-12). 

Verse 4.—7ai/: A snake-charmer usually picks up 
serpents by the neck so that they may not be able to 
bite him. Moses was bidden to express his confi- 
dence in God by taking up his serpent by the tail. 

Verse 6.—Furthermore: A second, and still more 
marvelous sign, because leprosy in a developed form 
was regarded as absolutely incurable. 

Verse 13.—Z7he hand of him: Even then Moses 
was not satisfied, for the words express merely a 
grudging acquiescence. 

Verse 14.—A —— : God's righteous displeasure at 
Moses’ distrust after all the divine assurances. 
never intended Aaron to go, and almost from the first 
he was the cause of trouble to Moses, 

Verse 16.—Spokesman: The true idea of the 
prophet, one who speaks on behalf of another (7: 1). 

Wycuirre CoLLece, TORONTO. 


The Busy Men’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


Failure ?—He led the flock to the back of the wile 
derness (v. 1). Moses probably thought he had set- 
tled down for the simple life far from the madding 
crowd. Most likely considered his life a failure. This 
is one of God’s ways of training men. Millet, paint- 
ing pictures no one would buy, thought himself a 
failure. So did Corot. And Barye. God seems 
always to have had men keeping sheep in the wilder- 
ness ready for his use when the time came. In all 
the great crises of history the man of the hour was 
keeping sheep ‘‘ back of the wilderness,” and neyer 
suspected himself. Maybe you are one of them, 
Marion Lawrance was a ‘‘ drummer” selling goods 
—with a Sunday-school at Toledo in which to blow 
off steam when he was shut down on Sundays. God 
was teaching him the railroad life of ‘‘on the jump,” 
which is that of the general secretary. The long, 
lank country lawyer cracking jokes was Abraham 
Lincoln, and that poor country curate was John Wes- 
ley. Who are you? (Matt. 4: 18; Acts 7: 58.) 


Success.—A flame of fire out of the midst of a 
bush (v. 2). Out of that job of yours in office, store, 
ormill, Great chance for you in that place if you will 
take off your shoes and listen, God comes to us in 
our daily tasks. ‘‘Every common bush afire with 
God. But only he who sees takes off his shoes, The 
rest sit round and pluck blackberries.” The leading 
farmer in the valley next generation is a poor boy 
now. Ditto merchants pe manufacturers, lawyers 
and doctors, You? Or are you “blackberrying” ? 
Note those who hold the places now. Nearly all are 
in church to-day. If you have the church taste and 
church habit you are half-way there, and perhaps 
prrmag bay the way. God isinall‘‘ bushes,” Colgate 
saw the bush in soap. Uncle Billy Watson in cows. 


Heinz in pickles. Wanamaker in‘ merchandise, - 


Warren in featherbone. Lawson in newspapers. 
Crowell in oats. Sherwin in paint, Patton in rail- 
roading. Perkins in banking. They all took off their 
shoes (Isa. 51: 2; Zech. 3: 7). 


Taking Notice.— When Jehovah saw that he turned 
aside (v. 4). You must take interest in the things of 
God or you will never hear the caJl of God. If Moses 
had been more interested in sheep than in God, God 
could not have used him. That is the trouble with 
many men, Because the young fellows down in the 
mill have no interest outside the ‘‘ sheep,” the boss 
cannot promote them. For example, tell me how 
many young men have enough interest in their voca- 
tien to subscribe for and read a paper devoted to that 
trade? How many railroaders take a railroad jour- 
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nal? In our own works we had two young 
men who read our trade papers. Both are 
now *‘ bosses.’’ How many girls buy novels, 
and how many read a beustbessing or do- 
mestic science journal? Hands up. No 
wonder the boys are afraid to marry. You 
don’t even know the best kind of soap to 
wash overalls, or the best kind of soup to 
fill an ice house. ‘* How She Won Him”’ 
is a best seller, ‘* How She Fed. Him”’ 
would yellow on the shelves. Few girls 
would buy it (Psa, 85 : 8). 


** My Father!"—J/ fave surely _ the 
affliction of my le (v. 7). ‘** Why was 
rae so ree As od , Nay, rather, why 
were the people so long coming? Godcan’t 
come to you in your trouble until you start 
to,jim. Folks who go up in the air say 
that the world doesn’t come to you until you 
start toward the earth. God starts when 
you reach for your hat. The Browns, I know, 
are having a hard time of it, But I can’t goto 
Brown with help until he shows some sign to 
me. We are in the same set. Man is 
in the Heavenly set. God deals with him as 
with an equal (1 John 3:2; Rom. 8 : 15). 
These Hebrews, judging from what we see 
later, were all mixed up with card-playing, 
gambling, horse-racing, wine-bibbing, and 
other Egyptian idolatry. In fact, God had 
finally to let the Egyptian brood all die off 
before he could work with them. He grew 
a new lot in the desert. But God never loses 
sight of his children, even though they tie his 
hands so that he cannot help as he'd like. 
The father whose beloved daughter runs away 
and marries the rake cannot doa thing until 
the daughter says so. When she cries ‘* My 
father,’’ the father can go and take her home. 


Mad Anthony.— Certainly J will be with 
thee (v. 12), When you visit Valley Forge 
you will see there the finest equestrian statue 
in America, if not in the world, It is that of 
General ‘*Mad’’ Anthony Wayne. He is 
upon the ridge almost in sight of his own 
little home, watching over the valley for the 
approach of the enemy. He was noted for 
his devotion to Washington. He had im- 
plicit faith in Washington’s ability, ‘*Gen- 
eral,’’ he + ew one day, when Washington 
had assigned an especially hard undertaking, 
**I will storm hell if you will lay the plans.’’ 
This is the spirit that conquers. The kind 
of service that God wants. He not only 
furnishes the plans, but he promises us the 

wer, and he wants that place stormed. 

ayne’s secret of success was his trust in 
his great commander, And it will be our 
trust in our Great Commander, (Eph.6 ;: 11, 
12, 16; John 12: 31). 

COATESVILLE, Pa, 
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The Illustration Round-Table 


LL readers are invited to assist in the’ eon- 
duct of this department. One dollar is 
offered for every anecdotal lesson illus- 

tration used, and two dollars for the best illus- 

tration each week, An important circular ex- 

Leweryey | the acceptance of material, and the 
es: 





year's lesson calendaz, will be sent for a two- 
cent stamp. 
Mending the Clock.—Aélessed are the 


es in heart: for they shall see God(Golden 
ext), There is a story of a colored man 
who came toa watchmaker and gave him 
the hands of a clock, saying, ‘* I wand yer to 
fix up dese han’s. Dey jes’ doan’ keep no 
mo’ kerrec’ time for mo’ den six monfs.’’ 
‘* Where is the clock ?’’ answered the watch- 
maker, ‘Out at de house on Injun Creek.’’ 
‘* But I must have the clock.’’ ‘ Didn’t I 
tell yer dar’s nuffin’ de matter wid de clock 
*ceptin’ de han’s? And I done brought ’em 
to you, You jes’ want the clock so you can 
_ tinker with it and charge me a big price. 
~“Gimme back dem han’s.’’ And so saying, 
““Ke<Went off to find some reasonable -wateh- 
maker. . Foolish as he was, his caution is 
very like that of those who try to regulate 
their life without being made right on the 
inside. And their reason for not prtting 
themselves into the hands of the Lord is 
very similar to the reason the colored man 
gave. They are afraid the price will be too 
great. They say, ‘‘ We only wish to avoid 
this or that habit.’’ But the Master Work- 
man says, ‘*I cannot regulate the hands un- 
less I have the heart.’”’"—Nellie Bushnell 
West, Hartford, Conn. From Way of Faith. 


The Still Room.—And he led the flock 
to the back of the wilderness, and came to 
the mountain of God, unto Horeb ( 3 : 1). 
The other day, when visiting Niagara Falls, 
we were shown through one of those won- 
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derful power-houses. Our friend and the 
guide explained to us as they took us about 
something of the process by which that 
mighty volume of water was being harnessed, 
directed, and utilized for the li ting of our 
cities and homes, the turning of factory 
wheels, the manufacture of our food and 
clothing. At last they took us into a large 
room in which there were many strange 
looking machines, But the place was differ- 
ent from all the others where we had been. 
There was not a person to be seen at work. 
There was scarcely a sound to be heard. 
* This is the Still Room,’’ explained the 
guide. ‘‘Nothing much doing here,’’ I re- 
plied. The guide smiled and ‘answered 
something like-this : ‘* Why, this is the center 
of the whole thing ; the whole process hinges 
on what is done here. It is the most im- 
portant place in the building.’”’ I went 
away musing: The Still Room—the center 
of all—everything hinges on what is done 
here! So it is in our lives. If my life, if 
— life is going to be the wonderful power- 
ouse it should be—that God meant it to be 
—it must have a Sti// Room—some time in 
which to be alone, to be quiet.—Achsa 
L. McDowell, Tilisonburg, Ont., Canada, 
From Onward. 


Violin-Making.—And have heard their 
ery by reason of their taskmasters(v. 7). A 
recent writer, who had found in a newspaper 
cutting a casual item about a violin-maker who 
always went into the forest himself and chose 
his violin woods from the orth side of the 
trees, writes thus: ‘* You don’t think any- 
thing about it at the moment; it probably 
isn’t true. But I’ll wager that never again 
will you wake in the night to listen to the 
wind without thinking of the great storm- 
tossed, moaning, groaning, slow-toughening 
forest trees—learning to be violins ! ’’—Aur- 
ton H, Winslow, Saco, Me. From Young 
People. The prise for this week is awarded 
to this illustratign, 


When Jesus Wants to Use Me.—<And 
Moses said unto God, Who am i, that I should 
go? (v. 11.) 


** The Lord Christ wanted a tongue one day 
‘lo speak a message of cheer 
‘To a heart that was weary and worn and sad, 
And weighed with a mighty fear. 
He asked me for mine, but ‘twas busy quite 
With my own affairs from morn till night. 


** And the dear Lord Christ—was his work un- 


one 
For lack of a willing heart ? 
Only through men does he speak to men? 
Dumb must he be apart? 
I do not know, but I wish to-day 
I had let the Lord Christ have his way."’ 
—Burton H. Winslow, Saco, Me. 
Forward, 


Better than a Promise.— Cer/ain/y J will 
be with thee {v. 12). That would be his suf- 
ficiency for the service to which he was 
called. Did you ever hear that story about 
the young Scottish probationer who was vis- 
iting an old lady who knew her Bible pretty 
well? I suppose he thought it was his duty 
to leave a text with her; so he said, before 
he left the room, ‘* What a lovely promise 
that is, ‘Lo, I am with you alway’!’’ She 
replied, ‘* Hoot, mon, it’s no a promise ; it’s 
just a fact!’? It is not merely a promise, it 
is just the declaration of a glorious fact. It 
is the ‘*I Am,’’ whose presence is such an in- 
spiring certainty.— W. Hetherington, Plum- 
stead S, E., England, From Dr. Harry 
Guinness. 


From 


Always Eloquent.—/ am not eloquent 
(4:10). During a revival in a certain 
church thefe was one humble, ignorant 
church member who night after night sought 
for lost souls ‘and led them to Christ. His 
success was far~beyend ‘that of any of the 
ministers connected with’ the meeting, and 
at lust one of them said to him, ‘* What is 
the secret of your power? You know you 
don’t speak very distinctly, you stammer in 
talking, and I don’t see how you produce 
such an effect.’’ ‘‘Sir,’’ said the stammerer, 
**I can tell you how it is; I just give the 
word of God and it don’t stammer at all.”’ 
—Elisabeth C. McKelvie, Geneva, N. Y. 
From The Armory. 


b 


** How to Speak Without Notes” is a clear, 
brief, practical address by Robert E. Speer, 
one of the strongest, most experienced public 
speakers of our time. It may be had for 20 
cents, postpaid, from The Sunday School 
Times Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Phila. 


rus just now. 





Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By George M. Mackie, M.A., D.D. 


Missionary to the Jews, and Minister of the 
Anglo-American Congregation in 
Beyrout, Syria 


E LED ¢he flock to the back of the wil- 
derness (vy. 1). As the dry summer 
season—May to October—advances, 

the shepherd leaves the plains ‘and valleys, 
and goes higher up among the hills to find 
pasture for his sheep and goats. Flocks 
that pass the winter in the Jordan valley 
may be found in the hills of Samaria and on 
the Lebanon during summer. 


Moses said, I will turn aside now, and see |- 


this great sight (v. 3). The ordinary Ori- 
ental shepherd is stolidly indifferent to every- 
thing except the care of his flock, and this 
interest in causes on the part of Moses may 
be assigned to the fact that he had been a 
student in the Egyptian schools. 

Put off thy shoes from off thy feet (v. §). 
Orientals always uncover the feet where we 
uncover the head, The shoe goes every- 
where, and is liable to defilement, and some- 
thing of selectiveness and guarded immunity, 
as in our word ‘‘clergy,’’ always enters into 
the Oriental ides of holiness. Shoes are re- 
moved not only at the entrance to a place of 
public worship, but also at the door of a 
dwelling-house. This is not as a precaution 
in the interest of housekeeping, but sc as not 
to defile the shrine of family prayer. 

IL will give this people favor in the sight of 
the Egyptians (v. 21). That is, there had 
been such accumulated proof of divine power 
working on behalf of the Israelites that the 
dread of further punishment would drive 
them to this as an act of propitiation At 
Beyrout, an Englishman venerated for his 
sainthood was once refused access to the 
railway station platform where he expected 
to meet a friend. The railway clerk was 
only obeying his special orders of the time, 
but when he found he had annoyed one who 
was known to be, as the Scotch say, ‘* far 
ben wi’ the Lord,’’ he came to the gentle- 
man’s house in the evening to apologize and 
beg him not to pray against him ! 

Put forth thy hand, and take it by the tail 
(4: 4). His hand would thus be on the 
usual place, as Orientals always carry the 
staff with the thin end uppermost. 

Put now thy hand into thy bosom (v. 6). 
That is, into the recess formed where the 
under robe overlaps in front, and is held in 
position by the waist-girdle. 

Oh, Lord, send, I pray thee, by the hand 
of him whom thou wilt send (v.13). The 
heart was still unwilling and the mind un- 
convinced, though the language was that of 
compliance. In the East one constantly 
hears the expression, ‘‘As you please,”’ 
when the speaker means to act differently if 
he can find a plausible excuse. When a 
trespasser is found in the garden, and is 
asked what he is seeking there, he answers, 
** Your pleasure.’’ He will go if it should 
occur to you to tell him to do so. 


ALEXANDRIA, EcyprT. 
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From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 
APrayer Before the Lesson.—Our Father, 


we do not need to fear when thou dost call us. 
We rejoice in the security of thy presence, and 
of thy plan for us. We do not ask to see each 
step, but we do ask that thou shalt be with us 
throughout the whole way. .'Take away from us 
any doubt of thine own ability to equip us with 
everything neéded for the purpose to which 
thou dost call us. Show us in such ways as 
may be good to thee that thou dost never send 
a servant of thine without also going with the 
servant thyself. Forgive our feeble efforts 
toward the goal that thou dost set before us. 
Give us, we pray thee, greater energy and trust. 
May we regard our weaknesses as opportunities 
for thy strength, and whether tnou dost speak 
to us by the burning bush, or in some simple 
way in our everyday life, grant that we may 
recognize thy voice and thy presence wherever 
set forth. In Jesus’ name we pray. Amen. 


After the Lesson.— When God wants us 
to go, he first says ‘*Come.”’. He does not 
send us on a mission for him in weakness 
and loneliness, but he tells us first to come 
to him and then that he will go with us. It 
was his way with Moses; it is his way with 
Moses felt quite unequal to 
any such work as that to which God called 
him. God assured Moses that he, Jehovah, 
was equal to that work, and that Moses 
should not be afraid to try it. God is call- 
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ing us to-day to a work, no doubt, to which 
we feel quite unequal; and indeed we are. 
But God is not unequal to it, and God would 
not call us unless he were willing to give us 
the equipment that would enable us to do 
the work. There are always two sides to 
any call of his to us. The first, I will send ; 
the second, I will go with you. Let us not 
forget this when we take up to-morrow’s 
duty. 


| WILL &\@irx YOU 


PHILADELPHIA, 














Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


** Anywhere with Jesus I can safely go."’ 

‘* Blest are the pure in heart."’ 

‘*Hark! the voice of Jesus calling."’ 

** Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty."’ 
‘* Tt may not be on the mountain's height."’ 
** Jesus calls us, o’er the tumult.”’ 

‘Lord, speak to me that I may speak."* 
‘Take me, O my Father, take me.” 


(References in parentheses are to the metrical 
Psalm k “* Bible Songs.”’) 


Psalm 34 : 11-13 (72 : 1-3). 
Psalm 18 : 14-18 (30: sah. 


Psalm 103 : 1-7 (207 : 1-3). 
Psalm | : xe 10 lees? 1-3). 


% 
Visiting the Lesson-Scenes 


These stereoscopic tours of Palestine and 
Egypt are marvels of realism. They have 
taken me back to the Nile without the 
weariness of travel, and brought again 
under my epee the very scenes I witnessed 
there as vividly as when I watched them 
on the spot. Toth ds of p who 
cannot travel these views must prove a 
revelation: to the traveled few they are 
even more fascinating, as they renew the 
original impressions in all their vividness. 
There could hardly be conceived a better 
auxiliary for the study of the Bible.— 
Professor J. Irving Manatt, Ph.D., LL.D., 
Greek Language and Literature, Brown Uni- 
versity 





tod 


MONG scholarly leaders in Bible study 
there are perplexing differences of 
opinion as to the identity of Iloreb, 

**the mountain of God.’’ It is impossible to. 
speak on the subject with dogmatic certainty. 
But Hebrew and Christian traditions have 
for many centuries pointed to one particular 
height about sixty miles inland from the 
southern point of the Sinai peninsula, and 
many good authorities still hald to that site. 
Any Teachers’ Bible locates it. Our special, 
keyed map shows the mountain and its sur- 
roundings in detail. It is.a long, saddle- 
shaped ridge with two chief peaks, Ras-es- 
Safsaf at the north end and Jebel Musa at 
the south, We to-day will take our stand 
part way up the mountainside, at the spot 
marked 26. 








: a, a 
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Looking out through the stereoscope, we 
find before us a little level space, a sort of 
shelf on the mountain’s shoulder, where one 
very tall, straight cypress tree rises near the 
edge of a pool of water. Clumps of coarse 
grass (suggestive of the ‘‘ bush ’’ in the Bible 
narrative) grow on the nearer bank of the 
pool, rising higher than the waist of a 
bearded monk who stands there. He is one 
of the brethren from the famous Greek 





monastery down at Sinai’s base, and he car- 
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ries on his shoulder a bunch of big, clumsy 
keys belonging to various shrines on the 
mountain. A few rods away an Arab fol- 
lower of Mohammed, wearing @ turban and 
a long cloak, is washing his hands at the pool 
as a preparation for prayer to God in this 
place of sacred memories. Beyond the tall 
cypress and a little chapel built of rough 
stone, huge cliffs of reddish brown rock rise 
far into the clear blue sky. 

Tradition calls this pool by Jethro’s name 
and says that Moses was near here, watching 
the sheep, when that strange vision and the 
voice appealed to him. ‘The vision and the 
voice changed the whole course—not only of 
one man’s life, but of a nation’s life ; not 
only one nation’s life, but the life of most of 
the civilized nations on our planet, For 
Christianity is not doing away with the relig- 
ion of Israel. It is fulfilling the older hope. 


The Underwood Travel System is, under this 
heading, applied as usual to the lessons of the 
year. The use of the stereographs will be 
found a most practical help toward making the 
lesson places rea/. Forty-five places will be 
visited during 1913. The forty-five stereographs 
cost $7.50, and if all are ordered at one time, 
a cloth-bound, gold-lettered case will be given 

Twelve places will be described with the 
lessons of this third quarter—cost, $2. The four 
for July alone, 67 cents. Less than four in one 
order are 20 cents each. Stereoscopes, 85 cents 
each. Lantern slides of the same scenes can also 
be supplied. Plain slides, 50 cents each ; sepia- 
tinted, 55 cents; colored, $1.10. In orders for 
twenty-five or more, the cost is—-plain slides, 40 
cents each ; sepia-tinted, 45 cents ; colored, $r. 
Postage or express is prepaid on orders for 
either stereographs or stereoscopes. Address 
The Sunday School ‘limes Co., 1031 Wa'nut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


% 
One New Plan Every Week 


The Touch of Novelty That is Needed 
for Successful Teaching 


By Amos R. Wells, Litt.D., LL.D. 


BURNING QugsTION BusH. —The 
teacher will take to the class some 
house-plant to represent the burning 

bush, or will plant in a pot some branch of 
a ‘thickly divided bush,‘ like barberry or 
japonica. ‘' Cut slips of fire-red paper, and 
write on each some question bearing on the 
lesson. These are to be tied to the bush in 
the order in which they are to be answered; to 
aid in this, the questions may be numbered. 
These slips of paper will represent the flames 
of the burning bush. The pupils will de- 
tach the questions in turn, using a sharp 
pair of scissors. They will read the ques- 
tions aloud and answer them, If any pupil 
is unable to answer his question, his neigh- 
bor will have the chance. The pupil an- 
swering the question will retain the slip, and 
the one that has the largest number at the 
end of the exercise will be hailed as the 
victor. 

The teacher may like to use the following 
questions : 1. How long was Moses in Egypt 
before he went to the desert? 2. How long 
did Moses live in the desert before returning 
to Egypt? 3. How old was Moses when he 
returned to Egypt? 4. What did Moses do 
in the land of Midian? 5. What gains came 
to Moses from his life as a shepherd and 
farmer? 6, What must Moses have been 
doing all these years that was advantageous 
afterward to his nation? 7, Whom did Moses 
marry? 8, Who was Moses’ father-in-law ? 
9. Where. did the Lord appear to Moses? 
10. What.was Moses doing when the Lord 
appeared to him? 11. What lesson is there 
here for us as we go about our daily tasks? 
12. In what material manifestation did God 
appear? 13.' What kind of bush did God 
use? 14, low was this burning bush like 
the Hebrews in Egypt? 15. What did God 
bid Moses do as he approached the bush ? 
16, What that is like this are we to do as we 
enter church? 17. How did God announce 
his presence? 18, What effect had God’s 
announcement on Moses? 19. What did 
God say about the sorrows of the Israelites ? 
20, What did he say about their coming 
joys? 21, What did he say about Moses? 
22. What did Moses say to this great com- 
mission from the Lord? 23. What com- 
forting promise did God give Moses? 24, 
When does God make the same promise to 
us? 25. What question did Moses ask God? 
26. Why did Moses want to know that? 27. 
What did God say his name was? 28. What 
did God say would happen in Egypt when 
Moses tried to obtain the people’s release? 





29. What proofs that Moses was sent from 
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God did the Lord give him? 30, What ob- 
jection to this task did Moses make? 31. 
Whom, therefore, did God appoint to be 
spokesman? 32. What commissions does 

give his people to-day? 33. What is 
the right way to receive these commissions? 


AUBURNDALE, Mass, 








| Department Helps 


The Primary Teacher 


By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


ESSON. -‘TEAcHING.—God calls good 
‘iwe ome with pure hearts, to be his 
eaders, 

Notes.—Continue to-day’s story, through 
chapter 4, taking Moses back to Egypt, 
ready to go before King Pharaoh, where 
next Sunday’s lesson begins. 

Notice that for three successive Sundays a 
different beatitude is chosen for the Golden 
Text. 

Before the Lesson.—Talk with the country 
children about the different ways the farmer 
calls the cows, pigs, horses, and chickens ; 
how the farmer’s wife calls the field-hands 
to dinner, etc. City children will understand 
the alarms and calls for firemen and the 
police patrol, or ambulance. All will under- 
stand the call of the school and church bells. 
Talk of church bells and sing : 





‘* Holy Sabbath ! happy morning ! 
Joyfully the bells we hear ; 
Sweetly calling, gently calling 
Us to praise and prayer."’ 
(Songs for Little People. The Pilgrim Press. 60c.) 


Introduction.—Do you ever call a friend 
by telephone? Can yousee him? Does he 
hear? Does he answer? Do you wait to 
hear his answer? (Compare with prayer, 
giving assurance that God just as surely sees, 
hears, and answers prayer.) Repeat: 


‘* Dear Jesus, hear me ! 
Hear thy little child to-day ; 
Hear! oh, hear me ! 
Hear me when.I pray.” 


Review.—God heard the prayers of the 
children of Israel, who were slaves, and God 
had chosen a good man to lead them away 
from Egypt before long, but that man didn’t 
know it yet. God had saved his life when 
a baby. God had placed him in the king’s 
palace to be taught and trained like the 
Egyptians. Who was he? Why did Moses 
leave Egypt? Where did he find a home? 
What work did he do? 

Lesson Story.-—Many times, while Moses 
cared for the sheep of Jethro, his father, he 
thought about his people, who were slaves 
in Egypt, Werking under cruel taskmasters, 
In the quiet of the desert, while the sheep 
were feeding, Moses often talked to God 
about his people. Good people love to pray, 
and are never afraid to be alone with God. 
Jesus said, ‘‘ Blessed are the pure in heart, 
for they shall see God.’’ 

One time Moses led the sheep to new pas- 
tures near some high mountains, One day, 
as he watched the sheep, he noticed a 
strange-looking bush on fire, and yet it 
didn’t burn up. Moses turned aside to see 
this great sight, why the bush was not burned. 
Just then a voice called, ‘* Moses, Moses !”’ 
He answered, ‘‘Here am J.’’ Then the 
voice said, ‘*Take off your shoes, for this 
place is holy ground.’’ Moses knew that 
the glory of God shone round about him. 
It was true, ‘*The pure in heart shall see 
God.’’ Moses covered his face, as if pray- 
ing, and listened to God’s voice saying, ‘I 
am the God of thy father,’’ etc. (vs. 6-10). 
‘*T have heard the cry of the children of 
Israel. I know their sorrows and burdens. 
Come now, I will send you to King Pharaoh, 
and you shall lead my people out of Egypt, 
to their promised land,’’ the land where 
Jacob and his family lived before the famine. 

Moses couldn’t believe it. He said,‘* Who 
am I, that I should speak to Pharaoh, and 
lead these people away?’’ God said, ‘‘ Cer- 
tainly, I will be with thee,’’ and he made 
this wonderful promise: ‘‘ When you have 
brought my people out of Egypt you shall all 
worship God upon this very mountain ’”’ 
(where I am talking to you). 

The mountain looked so big and lonesome 
in the desert that Moses couldn’t believe it. 
Moses said, ‘‘ When I tell the people that 
the God of Abraham has sent me, and they 
ask, What is his name? what shall I say?’”’ 
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God answered, ‘‘ Tell them, the God I Am 
hath sent me,’”’ 

(Incidents from chapter 4.) Moses felt 
sure that he could not go alone to King 
Pharaoh, so God promised that Aaron, his 
brother, should meet him, and they should 
go together. 

After this wonderful talk with God, Moses 
hurried back with the sheep, and told Jethro 
that he wanted to go back to t to see 
his people. Jethro kindly told to go, 
so Moses took his wife and sons, and they 
rode back toward Egypt. 

On the way, Moses’ brother Aaron met 
them. They were glad to see each other, 
and Moses told Aaron what God had told 
him in the mount, They talked over their 
plans, so that when they reached t they 

athered some older men of the children of 
srael and told them what God had planned. 

The people believed that God had sent 


‘them, and were so thankful that they bowed 


their heads in prayer and worshiped God. 
After the Lesson.—God needs leaders for 
his work to-day, and wants you children to 
hear his call. He wants those who are pure 
in heart. You may hear his. voice some day, 
when you pray, 
‘* Into her room there went 
A little child one day, 
And by a ghair she knelt, 
And thus began to pray: 
‘Jesus, mine eyes I close, 
Thy form I cannot see, 
If thou art near me, Lord, 
I pray thee, speak to me.’ 
A still small voice she heard within her soul, 
‘Fear not, my child, I hear thee, tell me all,’"’ 


Hand-work.—Draw Moses and his sheep 
near the great mountain, where he heard 
God’s call, and write, ‘‘ Here am I.”’ 

CHICAGO, 


% 


My Class of Girls 
By Helen Gill Lovett 


1. A burning bush, 

2. A-step aside. 

3. A.-call. from Jehovah, 
4. An answer. 


BUSH that burned with fire and was 
not consumed! Did you ever hear of 
such a wonderful thing? Who saw 

it? When? Where? What was Moses 
doing? Why did Jehovah send it? What 
caused the appearance? Suppose Moses 
had been too occupied to notice it! Do you 
think Jehovah sends ‘‘ burning bushes”’ to- 
day to attract men’s attention? Only eyes 
that are looking for such things ever see 
them. If a lumberman,:an artist and a 
hunter should walk through a forest, each 
would see what he is interested in, and 
would fail to observe what the others saw. 
Matthew 5: 8 tells us who will see these 
‘* burning bushes ’* of to-day. 

Men spend fortunes and risk lives to pro- 
cure rare orchids in a far country, but we 
need not fear that these ‘*‘ burning bushes ’”’ 
are in such difficult and far-away places; 
they are usually found around our home, 
(Explain this. ) 

2. What did Moses do when he saw this 
wonderful vision? Underline the words ‘I 
will turn aside now.’’ What would such 
action indicate? Why step aside? Empha- 
size the need of apartness in our lives, so 
that Jehovah can speak to us, and show the 
value of a ‘‘ quiet time’’ in each day. Re- 
call how Jesus went apart. Note that no 
cail came until Moses had turned aside. 
How can we turn aside? Turn aside from 
what? Will you do it each day? 

Did you ever notice that when a room be- 
comes suddenly quiet one can hear the tick- 
ing of the clock? Yet the clock had been 
ticking all the while, but attention was on 
other things. Here, apart from the busy 
court of Pharaoh, or even the family of 
Jethro, Moses could best hear Jehovah’s 
voice, Samuel’s call came in the night, and 
Saul’s on the Damascus road. How beauti- 
ful the thought that Jehovah can find us in 
any humble place if we are his chosen one 
for the work! Out in the great sea a little 
boat must hoist some signal to be noticed, 
but Jehovah knows how and where the hum- 
blest girl is working. 

What was Moses todo? How was he to 
do it? What was his first excuse? Notice 
that his self-confidence is gone. He is now 
like a man out of whom a ravaging fever is 
gone, leaving him cured but weak. But 


Jehovah can easily give strength to a meek, 
How did Jehovah build up 


faithful leader, 
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Moses’ faith ? ‘What other excuses did Moses 
make? Does Jehovah recognize them? 
How did he help? Isn’t it beautiful to 
know that no girl need fail through timidity 
or weakness, for Jehovah is her strength ? 

4. What answer did Moses make. His 
best answer was to do, Recall Samuel’s 
answer, and Saul’s, and emphasize the fact 
that the way we answer changes our lives, 
Have a girl read ‘‘ Jesus Calls Us O’er the 
Tumult,””> What will your answer be to 
that call? 

Let the girls write and complete : 

Before Jehovah requires any work, he— 

Before the call to work comes, we must— 

Before we step aside, we must see— 

Before we can see a burning bush, we 
must be— 

The pure in heart— 


Home Work on Next Week's Lesson 

Read Exodus 4: 27-31. How was the 
first part of the promise fulfilled? What 
made the people believe now ? 

Exodus 5: 1-9. What request did Moses 
make of Pharaoh? Why did not this failure 
discourage him? 

Exodus 5 : 10-21. What effect did this 
have on Pharaoh and on the le? What 
had Moses done forty years before when he 
was blamed? 

Read Exodus § : 22 to6:9. What com- 
fort did Jehovah give to Moses? Can we 
have this same comfort for burdens ? 

Read Exodus 5: 1-14. Tlow would Pha- 
raoh’s actions make the Hebrews more ready 
to follow Moses when the time came? What 
can Christians always do when trouble 
comes? 

Memorize Matthew 5 : 14; Psalm 119: 50; 
Romans 15: 5. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


“ 
Pucker’s * Boy’s-Eye View’ 
By the Rev. William O. Rogers 

HEN class began last Sunday, teacher 
had some review questions on slips. 
of paper. He shuffled them up and 

we each drew one. They were numbered, 
so-we answered them jin order, and that told 
all about Moses going to school in Pharaoh’s 
—t and learning how to be a king; then 

ow he killed an Egyptian taskmaster and 
had to leave the country; where he went, 
the job he got, who he married, and all that, 
you know. 

Then teacher called for my study slip 
about who Moses’ father-in-law was. I said 
it was Reuel, but teacher showed where the 
first verse of this lesson called him Jethro. 

‘*Maybe he had two names, like Jacob 
did,’’ spoke up Bulldog, and we all decided 
that must be it. 

Bumps gave his answer as forty years that 
Moses was in the wilderness, said he got it 
out of Acts 7 : 30, and we figured that would 
make him eighty years old. 

Then Bulldog told how Moses learned 
patience in the wilderness looking after 
sheep, and how to camp out, and how to 
find his way without getting lost. 

** Why was it necessary for Moses to learn 
these things?’’ asked teacher, 

** Why, Moses was a city kid,’’ volun- 
teered Bulldog, ‘‘and probably didn’t know 
straight up out in the country; and he had 
to lead the people through that same wil- 
derness on their way to Canaan, 

‘*] suppose,’’ said teacher, ‘‘ that when 
Moses was in Egypt he little dreamed he 
would ever have to know such things, but 
everything we can learn comes in handy 
some time.’’ 

He explained that God now needed Moses 
to lead the Hebrews out of Egypt, and told 
about that burning bush. He showed a 
picture of some Turks saying their prayers, 
and said they take off their shoes now when 
they go in the church, just like Moses did at 
the bush, 

‘*How did that bush get afire?’’ asked 
Bumps. 

**God made it burr,’’ explained teacher, 
**to attract Moses’ attention and get him to 
listen. Fred, did you find out any other 
places where God sent fire?”’ he asked. 

So Fred told about the pillar of fire that 
led the Israelites through the wilderness, 
and the fire that burned Nadab and Abihu, 
and then that time when the Baal priests 
prayed for fire and didn’t get any, but Elijah 
did. 

**1’d like to know why the bush didn’t 


burn up,’’ said Bulldog. 
**So would I,’’ answered teacher, ‘‘ and 
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I'd like to know why the little threads in the 
electric light bulb don’t burn up.” 

** Ho, that’s on account of the vacuum,”’ 
explained Bulldog. 

** Yes,’’ answered teacher, ‘‘I suppose it 
is; and I suppose if we knew enough we 
could understand about the bush.’’ 

Then Bert showed the place on the map, 
right out in the wilderness. 

** You see,’’ suggested teacher, ‘* Moses 
didn’t have to go off somewhere nor do some 

eat thing in order to be promoted to a 

igher place. God’s call came to him right 

where he was, doing his duty and learning 
his lessons every day. That’s the way it 
will be with you boys,’”’ he added, ‘* You 
may not be able now to decide wisely just 
what your life work will be, but if you do 
your best every day where you are, the right 
doors will open, and God will show you 
what he has for you to do in life. The main 
thing is to be ready and willing when the 
call comes.”’ 

He drew a kind of a big doorway on the 
board, and marked it 
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Custom of taking off shoes instead of liats. 
God's use of fire. 


IV. Zruths. 
Our call will come while we are doing our 
duty. 
Past sins hinder future usefulness. 
‘The only success is doing God's will. 


V. Mlustrations. 
Picture of ‘Turks praying with shoes off. 
An electric light bulb. 
A blackboard picture. 
Story of some man who did God's will. 


VI. Assignments. 
One boy to study up Egyptian brick- 
making. ‘Ihe rest each to write three 
headlines for modern newspapers in Moses’ 
time. 


West Terre Haute, Inp. 





Professor Erdman’s 
Bible Class 


By Charles R. Erdman, D.D. 





THE BIGGER CHANCE 


Then he made some steps up to it, and wrote 
on them 











DAILY DUTIES 











‘* Faithfulness in little things is the stepping- 
stone to greater ones,’’ he explained. ‘He 
that is faithful in that which is least is faith- 
ful also in much,”’ 

Then Skinny and Carl gave their dialogue, 
and Moses certainly had all sorts of excuses 
why he didn’t want to go. 

‘* What was the real reason of his holding 
back?’’ asked teacher. 

‘“More money in raising sheep,’’ sug- 
gested Bulldog. 

‘*I think he didn’t like to go back where 
they might remember how he killed that 
man,’’ said Carl. 

‘*That’s it,’? answered teacher. ‘‘The 
wrong we do to-day may keep us from our 
best long years from now, That’s why I am 
so anxious for you boys to keep a clean rec- 
ord, and why I am so proud because you 
are doing it.’’ And he did look proud, and 

lad. 

. ‘*Suppose Moses had kept on with his 
excuses, what would have come of him?’”’ 
was the next question. 

‘* Never have been any good,’’ spoke up 
Skinny. 

**Oh, he might have got rich raising 
sheep,’’ said teacher. 

‘*'That wouldn’t have been much of a 
life,’’? answered Fred, ‘‘when God meant 
him to be the leader of a whole nation and 
save them from slavery.’’ 4 

*¢ That’s true,’’ returned teacher. ‘*‘Some 
kinds of success are really failures compared 
with what might have been, and any life is a 
failure that doesn’t carry out God’s plans.’’ 

He told about a man he knew who could 
have gotten rich by writing books, and all 
his friends wanted him to; but he knew 
God wanted him to be a minister, so he kept 
on preaching, and when he was old and 
thought of the hundreds he had led to Christ 
he said he was so glad he listened to God 
instead of his friends. 

‘* Boys,’’ he added, ‘*when God calls 
you, don’t try to have your own way nor to 
argue with God. Your call may be to preach 
or to go as a missionary. Whatever it is, 
just say in your heart: 


** I'll go where you want me to go, dear Lord, 
Over mountain or plain or sea ; 
I'll say what you want me to say, dear Lord, 
I'll be what you want me to be.”’ 


For next Sunday we each have to write 
three headlines that might have appeared in 
a modern newspaper if there had been one 
in Egypt at the time thé events in Exodus, 
fifth chapter, happened; all but Skinny, — 
he has to find out how they made brick in 
those days. 


Hints on Using Pucker’s View 
I, Beginning. 

Slips containing review questions given out 

and answered. 
Il. Method. 

Call for answers to study slips. Have two 
boys read as a dialogue the entire con- 
versation between God and Moses. 

III. Points. 

Reuel's two names. 

Moses’ eighty years of preparation. 

His need of wilderness training. 


The Call of Moses 


HE last lessons in the training for his 
great task were given to Moses in the 
wilderness of Midiah. There he 

learned his own utter insignificance, and the 
infinite greatness of God. He needed to be 
taught distrust of self, for his first great fail- 
ure apparently came from self-confidence. 
Now, after forty years of discipline, that les- 
son has been learned ; and when he is sum- 
moned to his great task he reveals an almost 
stubborn diffidence. _What he needs is no 
less modesty, but a greater confidence in God; 
and this is inspired by the gracious, gentle 
dealing of God with Moses, as he answers 
the excuses Moses suggests. Read these 
five faint-hearted objections and the replies 
so patiently given: Exodus 3: 11, 12; 3: 
13,143 4: 1-9; 4: 10-12; 4:13, 17. At 
last the reluctance is overcome, Moses is 
willing to go ; but how much of the work he 
might have done is assigned to another. 
Something of his possible service and glory 
is forever lost. 

Our lives are also planned of God. He 
has for each a task, a place. He bids us to. 
believe and serve his Son, and to love our 
fellow-men (John 6:29; 1 John 3: 23); 
but he gives some specific work to each one. 
We hesitate, but he speaks words of encour- 
agement and cheer. ‘Who am I that I 
should go?’’ So we are wont to say. He 
replies: ‘*Certainly I will be with thee’’ 
(see Heb. 13:5). ‘* What shall I say to 
them?’’ ‘Say I Am hath sent me.’’ 
‘* They will not believe me.’’ ‘‘I will em- 

ower you atid work through you’’ (see 

hil. 4:13). ‘Iam not eloquent, I lack 
the requirement for the specific task.’? He 
replies that he who assigns the task supplies 
the gifts (Eph. 4:7). Do we say at last: 
‘* Lord, send by whom you please; but do 
not send me’’? If so, another may fill the 
place, or we may lose at least part of the 
glory and the reward. 

As God summons individuals, so he calls 
nations to their specific tasks. Israel, like 
Moses, was unwilling, not merely at first to 
leave Egypt, but in distrust of God feared 
her inability to perform the work assigned. 
Read Numbers 14: 1-10. So, too, Israel 
proved faithless and unwilling to be the true 
messenger of God to the nations of the 
world, She has been rebuked for her stub- 
born unbelief and, for the time, cast off; but 
a day is to come when Israel’s hard heart 
will melt ; when Israel will repent and be- 
lieve and become the great missionary nation 
of the world (see Rom, If : 13-24). 


Daily Studies 


Monday. The Cali of Abraham.—We 
should review the earlier lesson in Genesis 
12 : 1-9, and note especially Hebrews 11 : 8. 
It is faith alone that enables us to odey ; but 
faith is ‘‘taking God at his word’’; ‘and 
Abraham obeyed because God had promised 
**to bless him and make him a blessing.’’ 
That blessing can be ours if we obey. 

Tuesday. The Call of Isaiah.—Read 
Isaiah 6. The prophet felt reluctance be- 
cause of conscious uncleanness; but when 
assured of cleansing and pardon, he cries: 
**Here am I, send me.’’ Only those who 
rejoice in an assured salvation are ready for 
service. However, the whole chapter must 
be read. The task is a difficult one. ‘The 
; prophet shrinks; but the encouragement 
! comes in the last verse. The ‘‘holy seed, * 








reached and saved by the prophet, is to be 
the nucleus of a redeemed people. 


Wednesday. The Call of Jeremiah.— 
This prophet is hesitant to undertake the 
work assigned because of his youth, and con- 
scious lack of ability; but read Jeremiah 1 
and see how God’s assurance of an 
eternal purpose for his life, and of his con- 
tinual presence and help, sends the prophet 
out to his difficult task. 

Thursday. The Call of Jonah.—Here is 
a psophet whose reluctance is more stubborn 
than that of Moses. It does not spring from 
diffidence, but from an unwillingness to 
obey. He wished Israel to be saved, but 
thought this involved by necessity the de- 
struction of Nineveh. He did not trust the 
wisdom of God. Read Jonah 1:1 to 2:1; 
2:10 to 3:5; 4: 1-3. 

Friday. The Call of Peter.—He too real- 
ized his unworthiness, as he caught a vision 
of the glory of his Lord; but, assured by the 

romise of the blessed issues of his work, he 
is eager to become a fisher of men, Read 
Luke § : I-11. 

Saturday. The Call of the Rich Ruler.—- 
He shrunk from the task because of the sac- 
rifice involved. Peter, who was willing ‘‘to 
leave all,’’ is assured of the recompense 
here and hereafter; but cautioned not to 
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serve for a reward, but with trust in the 
Master’s grace (Matt. 19 : 16 to 20 : 16). 
Sunday. The Call of Paul.—The 
self-righteous persecutor of the church 
catches a vision of the glory of the divine 
Christ and of the splendor of his service, and 
is willing to suffer the loss of all things for 
his sake (Acts 26 : 1-23; Phil. 3 : 1-16). 


Questions for Review 


1. Where was Moses when called to his 
great task ? 

2. What was the significance of the burn- 
ing bush? 

3. What excuses did Moses offer? 

4. What credentials did God offer to give? 

5. What finally persuaded Moses to Sey? 

6. What other Bible heroes were sum- 
moned by special calls to service ? 

7. In what particulars were their calls 
similar and in what contrasted ? 


Books of Reference 


Alexander Maclaren’s ‘‘ Expositions of 
Holy Scripture, Exodus’’ (American Baptist 
Publication Society, 32 vols., $40 for the 
complete set). 

The Expositor’s Bible, Exodus, chapters 
3 and 4 (Doran, 60 cents, net). 


PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Most recent, and one of the most notable, of the books on the problem and route of the 
Exodus is Dr. Franklin E. Hoskins’ “‘ From the Nile to Nebo."’ On page 420 of this 
refe 


issue appears a review of this book, which suggests its value as a 


rence work 


for the current lessons on the Exodus, 





FOR FAMIL 


Y WORSHIP 


By John Timothy Stone, D.D. 





UST before writing I had been reading 

a number of thoughtful notes and let- 

ters from young men in our church 

in Chicago whose old homes are in Merry 
England or Old Scotland. 

‘They knew I was about to leave for Aber- 
deen, and so have sent me these words of 
direction, suggestion, and introduction to 
their parents. Itis almost universally true 
that their fathers and mothers are men and 
women of piety. Out from such homes very 
many of our young men from the old country 
come. What an inheritance they have! Is 
it fair not to give our children the same? 
Are we not robbing them of a blessing which 
no other experience in life can give? 

Most interesting testimony comes to con- 
firm the value of the old home circle of 
prayer. ‘‘For twenty-eight years I have 
been away from my home, and years ago my 
parents died, but I have never forgotten 
their earnest, personal, audible prayer for 
us children, and in confessing Christ now I 
take*the stand my father and mother ever 
prayed I might take.’’ 

From.a saddened home near London comes 
a letter from the sister and mother of one of 
our church boys who recently died in a hos- 
pital. They write telling us their gratitude 
that he died among friends and had a Chris- 
tian burial, but add, ‘‘ He never got beyond 
or away from our daily prayers and faith.’’ 





july 14 to 20¢ 
Mon.—Exodus 3: 1-14. 
Moses Called to Deliver Israel. 

What an unexpected place for the Al- 
mighty to seek the man who should save his 
people.. But God seeks the man of his choice 
wherever he may be! A Bedford jail held 
the author who was to arouse tens of thou- 
sands of consciences. A river-thiefon Water 
Street, New York, was also chosen as surely 
as was Moses. 

May we never limit thy work, O God, by 
thinking that only certain men can do thy 
great tasks, Maywe-learn the lesson of this 
burning bush in the very back part of Si- 
nai’s desert; May we know that in every 
great crisis in the churchand world thou 
hast somewhere the leader whom thou hast 
been preparing for the work, Forthyglory. 


Amen, 


Tues.—Exodus 3: 15-22. Defining the Call. 
Definition has kept many a man from ac- 
cepting God’s purpose in his life and doing 
God’s will. The God that calls will prepare 
the way and go before. He also will define 
his work and give his guidance. The more 
we fear the more we must trust and obey. 


Almighty Father, the “I am” of Moses, 





and the ‘*‘yesterday and to-day and for- 
ever" in Jesus Christ, we thank thee that thou 
hast given to us the example of such a great 
teader as Moses. May we follow thee even 
as he did, even if our tasks be small, And 
may we know the power of prayer in the re- 
ality of thy actual presence, For Jesus’ 
sake, Amen, 
Wed.—Exod, 4: 1-17. } 
Doubting and Confirming the Call. 

Moses had considerable humanity and 
weakness about him, but God used him just 
the same! Although God’s anger was kin- 
died against him, he did not forsake him. 
Doubt is natural, but God will use one who 
doubts if he is victorious and proceeds to do 
his duty. His weakness gave him Aaron, 
and this same Aaron got Moses into trouble 
by his own. doubt later on. It is better to 
go alone as God directs than to force God to 
name a companion. 


Infinite and eternal God, our Heavenly 
Father, may our doubts be scattered by the 
courage and promptness of our obedience. 
May our boys and girls learn to be obedient 
and prompt, that relative sins and per- 
plexities may flee. May we know that thou 
wilt never leave those whom thou hast chosen, 
In Chris?s name. Amen, 


Thurs,—Exodus 4: 18-31. Obeying the Call. 

Obedience seems hard till one obeys, then 
all is clear and plain. Hesitation means 
anxiety and loss. Prompt response gains 
force and courage momentarily. All were 
ready and responsive. Jethro said, ‘‘ Go in 

ace.’’ Aaron met him, ‘‘The people be- 
ieved.”’ The hardest part in obeying God’s 
call is starting. 


O blessed Master, we know not what thou 
mayest have for us to do, butwe know we can 
trustand obey thee, and that thou wilt prepare 
the way and the people before us. May we cease 

Jrom anxiety, and joyfully enter upon and 
continue the work to which thou hast called 
us. Help us to-day to follow thee in the 
little duties which seem very slight. In 
Jesus’ name, Amen. 
Fri.—Acts 26 : 12-20. 

Paul Obeys the Heavenly Vision, 

Some years ago I heard a noted preacher 
and valued friend say that the two utterances 
of Paul that meant most to him were, .‘‘I 
was not disobedient unto the heavenly vis- 
ion,’? and ‘‘ Immediately I conferred not 
with flesh and blood.’’ Obedience and com- 
munion, obedience to God, communion with 
God. For the fight in the cities of Asia 
Minor and Rome itself he sought first 
** Arabia.” 


Blessed Lord, may we gain the vision and 
hear the voice! And then, dear Lord, may 
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we find the secret place of the Most High. Pit 
us for life’s common daily duties by the in- 
fluence of thy Spirit early in our day. May 
this quiet service of prayer in the home this 
morning fit us for all the day, and help for 
the days tocome. Amen, - 


Sat.—Isaiah 63: 1-14. The A Deliverer. 

. Our God isa consuming fire, He will not 
allow his children to suffer permanently with- 
out avenging them. Fear not, ‘* Vengeance 
is mine; I will repay, saith the Lord.’’ 
Egypt has lost its mercy, and God has for- 
gotten Israel. No, hehasnot. In the back 
part of the desert he has set fire to a bush, 
and called a deliverer. 

O thou who art mighty to save, may we 
trust thee with the enemies of good as well as 
those who love thee and keep thy command- 
ments, Mavwe spend no timein hate norin 
planning punishment for the evil-doers, but 





may we know that thou wilt do justly, even as 
thou dost love mercy. For Jesus’ sake. Amen, 


Sua.—Hebrews 3: 1-14. The Greater Deliverer. 

We do not value the Book of Hebrews as 
we ought. This third chapter is a great 
treatise of wisdom. It tells of a greater than 
Moses, —One who will deliver all who follow 
Him. Do not let the evil heart of unbelief 
gain influence. Daily exhortation against it 
is prescri Unbelief locks more doors of 
opportunity than any other sin, 

O thou great and loving Deliverer, build 
us up, we pray thee, in a faith that nothing 
can shake nor disturb. May the power of 
thy saving faith be ours, that no error or 
philosophy of man may ensnare or trouble 
us. May the world behold thee and know 
thy delivering power, that thou mayest fill 





f 


our vision and control our emotions, For 
Christ's sake, Amen, 
Discussed by 7} 


| A Man’s Questions pobert FE. Speer dl 





Problems in life and conduct that confront men, young or older, or problems 
troubling wives or mothers or sisters as they seek light and help for men, will 
be considered in this department. 


R. G. B. THOMPSON, Field Secretary 
of the General Conference of Seventh- 
day Adventists, wrote some time ago 

in excellent spirit to complain of the recom- 
mendation in this department of Canright’s 
book on the doctrines of the Seventh-day 
Adventist Church, asking whether it would 
not be only fair that some other books pre- 
senting the doctrines of that church from 
within should be mentioned. To a request 
that Mr. Thompson would suggest the names 
of some of these books, he replies, mentioning 
‘* Looking Unto Jesus,’’ ** Desire of Ages,’ 

‘* History of the Sabbath,’’ ‘* Thoughts on 
Daniel and the Revelation,’’ and other 
books. These could be obtained from the 
General Conference of Seventh-day Advent- 
ists, Takoma Park, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Thompson also calls attention to the 
large amount of money raised by the Seventh- 
day Adventists for missionary purposes 
through the system of tithe-giving. He justly 
points out how much his church has in com- 
mon with other Christian bodies ; but in re- 
ply to the statement that the missionaries in 
various fields complain of the proselytising 
methods of the Seventh-day Adventists, he 
admits: ‘‘I appreciate the fact that the 
teaching of the Sabbath makes some conflict 
between our work and that of other evangel- 
ical denominations. We are sorry that this 
is so, as we do not differ because we like to 
differ.’’ 





Question.—I would be very glad if you would 
advise me through your column in ‘The Sunday 
School ‘Times on the following question : 

A matter which concerns every Christian man 
is the constant hearing in public and private 
conversation the profane use of the. Saviour’s 
name. I am sure that no follower of his ever 

ets over the continued shock of this thing. 

hat do you think is the best way to handle 
the situation,—first, when it comes in personal 
conversation with one’s self, and second, when 
it occurs in public, sometimes when one is a 
member of a group. or when it occurs in an- 
other group of which one is not a member. 
The hard part of the question, to my mind, 
seems to be the introducing the subject without 
beginning it with a ‘positive rebuke, and thus 
probably closing the channel to the speaker's 
good will. 

I have thought that one might carry around 
a little card simply entitled ‘' Jesus Christ,” 
and having one or two Scripture verses on it, 
such as Matthew 1-: 21 and Philippians 2 : 10, 
without any note whatever, which might be 
handed to the offender in a semi-private way. 


VERY true friend of the Saviour must 
feel just as this friend feels. And 
more should be said and done to dis- 

suade men from the profane use: of the 
Saviour’s name, In the Roman Catholic 
church the Holy Name Society is doing good 
work in discountenancing profanity. Its 
members engage themselves : 

1. To labor individually for the glory of 
the divine name, and to make it known to 
those ignorant of it. 

2. Never to pronounce the name of God 
without respect. 

3. To avoid blasphemy, perjury, and im- 
modest language. 

4. To induce their neighbors to abstain 
from all outrages against God and his saints, 

5. To-reprehend, with suavity and zeal, 








when it is possible, those who blaspheme in 
their presence, 


6. To arn God in their hearts by the |] 


words, ** Praise be to Ged’’ or “‘ Praise be 
to Jesus Christ,’’ whenever they hear any one 
blaspheme. 

7. Never to labor, buy, or sell on Sunday 
without necessity. 

8. To do all in their power to induce those 
who are dependent upon them to sanctify the 
Sabbath. 

There is no one way in which to handle 
wisely all the cases of the profane use of the 
names of Jesus which one may meet, Each 
Christian will probably have to act in his 
own way, and to deal with each situation 
which he may have to face according to its 
particular character. 

Often a tactful word is all that is required. 
Bishop Whipple, in ** The Lights and Shad- 
ows of a Long Episcopate,’’ tells of an ex- 
perience of his own which illustrates this : 


In the early days of my episcopate I often 
traveled by stage-coach, and my favorite seat 
was beside the driver. On one of these jour- 
neys, from St. Cloud to Crow Wing, the driver 
struck one of the wheel horses that was shirk- 
ing his duty, accompanying the blow with a 
fearful curse. ‘There were three passengers on 
top of the coaeh, and, waiting until they were 
absorbed in conversation, I leaned toward the 
driver, and said : 

** Andrew, does Bob understand English ?"’ 

‘* What do you mean, Bishop?'’ was the re- 
sponse. ‘Are you chaffing me?"’ 

‘‘No,"’ Lanswered. ‘I really want to know 
why the whip was not sufficient for Bob, or was 
it necessary to damn him ?"’ 

‘The man laughed, and answered : ‘‘I don't 
say it's right, but we stage-drivers all swear."’ 

‘*Do you know what it is to be a stage- 
driver?*’ I asked. 

‘*T ought to know,” was the reply. 
done it all m 


*T've 
life ; it's driving four horses.’’ 


“Do rs think that is all?"’ I asked. 
** Well, it’s all I have ever found in it,’ was 
the reply. 


I said, ‘‘ Andrew, there is a civil war going 
on, and men are fighting on the Potomac. 
There are five hundred troops at Fort Ripley, 
and there is no telegraph. There may be an 
order in this mail-bag for these troops to go to 
the front. If they get there before the next 
battle, we may win + ; if not, we may lose it. 
When you go down to-morrow there may be a 
draft in the mail-bag for a merchant to pay his 
note in St. Paul. If the St. Paul man receives 
the draft, he will pay his note in Chicago, and 
the om man in turn can pay his note in 
New Yor But if this draft does not go 
through, some one may fail and cause other 
failures, and a panic mayensue. Andrew, you 
are the man whom God in his providence has 
put here to see that all this goes straight, and 
it is my opinion that you can do better than to 
use his name in cursing your horses.”’ 

The mar said nothing for some time, and 
then, looking earnestly into my face, he said : 

‘* Bishop, you've given me a new idea. I 
never thought of the thing in that way, and, 
God helping me, I will never use another 
oath.”’ 

It changed the current of the man's life, and 
he became an upright and respected citizen. 


Many such instances could be gathered 
from the lives of successful Christian workers. 
Often, however, there is no opportuity for 








speech, or the circumstances are such as to 
make it inexpedient. In many such cases it ! 
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We Envy You 


Who Never Tasted Puffed Grains 


There’s a charming revelation coming sometime to the folks who 
meet around your morning table. 

They have yet to discover the most winsome morsels men have 
ever made from grain. 


Some morning, a dish like we show will greet them. A dish of 
porous, brown grains—eight times normal size—puffed by a steam 
explosion. 

A dish of thin-walled wafers—airy bubbles of grain—with a taste 
like toasted nuts. 

Some will serve them with cream and sugar, some will mix them 
with berries. And the grains will crush at a touch of the teeth into 
almond-flavored granules. 








Then, for luncheons or suppers, you'll serve the grains floating in 
bowls of milk. You'll use them at dinner to garnish ice-cream, You’ll 
use them in candy making. 

Thus will come to your table a new delight. Also scientific foods 
which stand among the greatest of food inventions, 


Puffed Wheat, 10c =~ 
Puffed Rice, 15 


Extreme 
Millions of Explosions 


Cc West 

Within each Puffed Grain have occurred at least a hundred million 
explosions. Every food granule has been blasted to pieces, by turning 
the moisture within it to steam. 

Thus the countless cells are created. Thus digestion is made 
easy. And thus comes the nutty flavor, _ 
: Thus is Prof. Anderson’s process for making whole-grain foods 
wholly digestible. But the foods are so fascinating—so dainty, crisp 
and melting—that one forgets the scientific side. 

Don’t let these summer days go by without having Puffed Grains 
on your table. Order them now—a package of each—and surprise 
your folks to-morrow. 













Served like crackers in bowls of milk 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers 
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Ten Hand-=books 


On Im portant Sunday- 
School Problems 


Each book in the “ Times’ Hand-book series is 

written by a specialist, and is the result of years 

of study and practical experience, covering these 
special fields of activity. 


The City Sunday-School 


Its Work, Growth, Possibilities. By Frank L. Brown. An ap- 
pendix contains a large number of printed forms, records, letters 
and blanks which Mr. Brown has used successfully in his Sunday- 
school—now one of the three or four largest in the world. Limp 
cover. 2§ cents. 


Il. The Sunday-School and the Pastor 


By Joun T. Faris. Practical hints for the pastor who wants to 
help his Sunday-school, telling what many pastors have actually 
done. 25 cents. 


Ill. The Sunday-School and the Home 


By Frank L. Brown. A thoroughly practical discussion of the 
proper relationship between the home and the Sunday-school, with 
definite plans for creating and sustaining that relationship. Limp 
cover. 25 cents. 


IV. The Primary Department 


By Erne. J. Arcuipatp. It discusses all the necessary phases of a 
primary teacher's problems and work ; it also outlines programs for 
the various exercises of the class. for special occasions, such as 
Christmas and Easter. Five illustrations. 50 cents. 


V. The Home Department of To-day 


By Mrs. Fiora V. Stespins. Every essential thing—from the first 
step toward the organization of a new Home Department to the 
best method used in making the department a-success. 2§ cents. 


I. 


VI. Sunday-Scheol Records, Reports and Recognitions 


By E. A. Fox. Forms, blanks, notices, card systems, recognition 
diplomas, and many other devices; fully illustrated. 50 cents. 


VII. The Beginners’ Department 


By ANGELINA W. Wray. Practical Plans for the Beginners’ De- 
partment of the Sunday-school—the little folks under six years of 
age. Room arrangements, occupations, songs, programs. §0 cents. 


Vill. Knowing and Teaching the Scholar 


By the Rev. A. F. Scnaurrier, D.D., Chairman of the International 
Lesson Committee. How to study the child ; how to do blackboard 
work ; how to use hand-work in teaching (a chapter by M. S. Little- 
field); the teacher’s work outside of the school ; the conversion and 
culture of the scholar; all in brief, practical chapters in a hand- 
book that every teacher should have. 50 cents. 


IX. Getting and Holding 


By Wituram H. Hamey, is a little book of sound suggestions for 
athering, entertaining and teaching a Sunday-school class. It 
hes a freshness and definite usefulness quite out of the ordinary 
run of method books on the teacher’s work. 50 cents. 


X. Our Primary Department 


By Witiiam D. Murray. A little book which tells the story of 
what has actually been done in one Primary Department to teach 
God's Word to the children. 50 cents. 


The books are uniform in size and style: some are bound 
with limp covers, some with stiff boards. Sunday-school 
workers will find their efficiency increased by putting into 
practise some of the ideas contained in these books. Each 
volume is sent postpaid at the advertised price. Order 
through your bookseller, or direct from the Publishers, 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES COMPANY 
1031 Walnut Street, - - - - - Philadelphia, Pa. 
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(Continued from preceding page) 

would be a good thing to have with one a 
sealed envelope containing a simple personal 
letter appealing to the better taste and better 
sense of the one who offended, written in a 
general way so as to fit any one, and to hand 
this to the offending person, with the request 
that he would take it and read it when he 
was alone. 

There are tracts, also, which can be used, 
which can be secured from the Asher Pub- 
lishing Company, 429 Holly Avenue, St. 
Paul, Minn., at a very moderate cost. 





| Children at Home 





Uncle Silas’ Alaska Cookies 
By William Norris Burr 


OTHER was baking cookies—molasses 
cookies. The smell of them reached 
Roderick John, who was tinkering a 

wheel of a small cart out in the woodshed. 
The smell took hold of Roderick John and 
pulled him into the kitchen. 

**Go out on the piazza and share these 
with Uncle Silas,’’ said mother, handing a 
plate with six cookies on it to Roderick John, 

Uncle Silas had just come home from three 
years of service in some out-of-the-way cor- 
ner of the world, where he had been survey- 
ing and collecting, and doing all sorts of 
things all by himself,‘‘in the interests of 
science,’’ 

‘If I had seen as many things as you have, 
I think my head would bust,’’ said Roderick 
John, as he and Uncle Silas munched their 
cookies. Why is it so much easier for small 
boys to say ‘* bust’’ than ‘* burst’’ I wonder. 

**Well, I Aave seen a good many things 
that would look strange to you,’’ said Uncle 
Silas, smiling ; ‘* but I want to tell you, Boy, 
that these cookies look about as good to me 
just now as anything I can think of. Did 
you get that Golden Text learned last 
night?”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Roderick John, ‘* Thy 
word have I laid up in my heart that I might 
not sin against thee.’? But Roderick John 
was a little disappointed that Uncle Silas was 
turning the talk from adventures to Golden 
Texts. 

** You be sure you get a good grip on that, 
Roderick John Ellison,’’ said Uncle Silas, 
heartily. ‘* That will make a splendid cooky- 
text.’’ 

‘*A what?’’ asked Roderick John. 

** Cooky-texts, I call them,’’ replied Uncle 








Banished 
Coffee Finally Had to Go 


The way some persons cling to coffee, 
even after they know it is doing them 
harm, is a puzzler. But it is an easy 
matter to give it up for good, when Pos- 
tum is properly made and used instead. 
A girl writes : 

‘** Mother had been suffering with ner- 
vous headaches for seven weary years, 
but kept on drinking coffee. 

‘*One day I asked her why she did not 
ive up coffee, as a cousin of mine had 
one who had taken to Postum. But 

mother was such a slave to coffee she 
thought it would be terrible to give it up. 

‘*Finally, one day, she made the 
change to Postum, and quickly her head- 
aches disappeared. One morning while 
she was drinking Postum so freely and 
with such relish, I asked for a taste. 

**That started me on Postum and I 
now drink it more freely than I did coffee, 
which never comes into our house now.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Write for booklet, ‘‘ The 
Road to Wellville.” 

Postum comes in two forms. 

Regular Postum (must be boiled). 

Instant Postum doesn’t require boil- 
ing, but is prepared instantly by stirring 
a level teaspoonful in an ordinary cup 
of hot water, which makes it right for 
most persons. 

A big cup requires more, and some 
people who like strong things put in a 
heaping spoonful and temper it with 
a large supply of cream. 

Experiment until you know the amount 
that yore your palate and have it 
served that way in the future. 

‘*There’s a Reason” for Postum. 


Se 
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Silas. ‘‘I am often reminded of one day 
when I was away up in Northwestern Alaska, 
and all by myself. I suddenly smelled cook- 
ies—seemed as if the smell was almost as 
real as the one that comes this minute from 
your mother’s kitchen, I had been eating 
nothing but canned goods for weeks, and, 
while almost anything tastes good to a heakthy, 
ag 4g man who spends most of his time out 
in the open, yet that cooky-smell took hoid 
of me hard, and made me hungry as a bear 
for just cookies—‘ like mother used to make.’ 
Of course it was not a real cooky smell, just 
a memory one, 

‘* And just then memory began to get in 
its work on something else. It brought up 
before me a memory picture of fining when 
I was a youngster about your age, learning 
Golden Texts; and this was the text that 
came right along with the cooky smell : ‘ Je- 
sus said unto them, I am the Bread of Life : 
he that cometh to me shall not hunger, and 
he that believeth on me shall never thirst.’ 

‘*Now, that cooky-smell that found me 
away up in the desolate snow-and-ice land 
made me desperately homesick for a minute, 
but the Golden Text eased it off, and I didn’t 
even feel lonesome after that. 

**And some day, possibly, when you are 
away off out in the world by yourself some- 
where, this very cooky-smell that comes out 
to us this morning will come back to you; 
and if you have some good texts stored away 
that memory can stir up, they’ll ease up the 
homesick feeling that the cooky-smell will 
give you, and make it easier for you to get 
along without the cookies that, just then and 
there, you can’t have. So pack down the 
Golden Texts now, Boy ; the time will come 
when you’ll need them.’’ 

**You two can’t have any more cookies 
until dinner time,’’ said mother, coming out 
for a few minutes’ relief from the hot kitchen. 

** You'll let us have the smell of them as 
long as it lasts, won’t you?’’ laughed Uncle 
Silas, with a boyish twinkle in his eye. 


Los ANGELES, CAL. 





The: Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 








Sunday, July 20, 1913 


Favorite Verses. III, In the Prophetical 
Books (Hosea 14 : 1-9) 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


Mon.—About Chrfist (Isa. 53 : 1-7). 
‘lUES,—The new age (Jer. 38 : 31-34). 
WED.—Life from the dead (Ezek. 37 : 1-14). 
THURS.—Torn and healed (Hos. 6 : 1-11). 
FRI.—Divine pardon (Micah 7 : 14-20). 
Sa‘t.—When God builds (Haggai 2 : 1-9). 











Po a favorite verse, and tell why you 
ike it. 


Cite a verse from the prophets that Christ 
quoted. 


How can we apply the words of prophets to 
our day? 


PROPHET is one who speaks the eter- 
nal in terms of time, and is the mes- 
senger of the infinite in the world of 

space. He is one who speaks for God, in 
God’s name, and through his will. The 
great words of the prophets are the words of 
God.piercing through to the hearts of, men. 

Of the long line of Old Testament proph- 
ets we give first place to Isaiah. And 
what are the great verses of Isaiah’s proph- 
ecy? Would you place others above these : 
1:18; 5:20; 9:2, 6,7; If: I-10; 25: 
8,9; 26: 3,45 353.40: 28-31; 41: 10; 
42: 1-45 43:15 44:3, 225 45 > 22, 23; 
50:10; 52: 7, 10, If; §33; 55 : 10, II; 
57: 153 58:13; 59:1, 2; 60: 3, 19, 20; 
61: 1-3; 65: 24. 

And where is the verse in Isaiah which is 
supposed to refer to China, and to predict 
the turning of China unto God ? 

No passage in Isaiah is more wonderful 
than his story of his own call in the sixth 
chapter. In Stalker’s ‘*The Preacher and 
His Models’’ there is a most interesting 
study of this call of Isaiah. Perhaps your 
pastor has this book. If so, some one should 
borrow it from him and give an account of 
this oue chapter of it. 

Next to Isaiah the books of Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel are full of great verses. Jeremiah’s 
begins with an account of his cali. Wherein 
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did this differ from Isaiah’s? And Jeremiah 
had also, as other prophets had, severe words 
to say against professional priests who mis- 
represented God and misled the people. 
Turn to such verses as the following, and 
ask whether, not some modern preacher, but 
we ourselves are open to such condemna- 
tion: Jeremiah 2:8; 3:15; 5 : 13, 313 
23 : 16, 32°; 48 : 10; 50: 6; Ezekiel 3 : 17- 
21; 34:2. And how good are the good 
teachers? Ezekiel 44°: 23. 24, 28. 

And there are other words which we would 
do well to take home to ourselves : Jeremiah 
2:13, 323 3:22; 4:22; § : 22; 6: 10; 
7 323, 24; 8 : 20; 9: 23, 24; 12 : 16; 17:5, 
9; 22:13; 45:5; Ezekiel tr:19; 18: 
31, 32- 

And what good words are these : Jeremiah 
4:2; 6:16; 24:7; 29:13; 31:35 32 : 27, 
41; 33: 3, 8; Ezekiel 21 : 27; ? : 26-28, 

Notice in Ezekiel 28, 29, 30, the recurring 

hrase, ‘‘they shall know that I am the 
rd,” ‘ 

And think of the solemn missionary ‘re- 
sponsibility set forth in Ezekiel 3g : 1-20. , 

Is there a better verse in Daniel than 12 : 
3; in Hosea than 6: 1-3; in Joel than 2: 
28? Pick out the best known verse in each of 
the Minor Prophets. Would your list in- 
clude Micah 4:1, or 6: 8, or 7: 18, 19? 
Nahum 1: §? Habakkuk 2 : 4, or 2 : 14, or 
2:15? Haggait:4, or 1:8? Zechariah 
7:10,0rg:10? And what is the great 
verse in Malachi, 1 : 11, or 2 : 6, or 3 : 10, 
or 3:17? 

If you go back to Klijah and Elisha and 
David, what would you regard as ‘the bes 
known word of each one of them ? 

How — of these great words are writ- 
ten on your hearts ? 





Ask Marion Lawrance 











NEw YORK.—In our Sunday-school of about 
two hundred, boys strike and pinch each other 


* during the: sessions, and disorder of various 


kinds seems quite prevalent. One good teacher 
tells me of two boys in her class who are ring- 
leaders in mischief. “\ : jad ¢ 

I have thought of suggesting in our board- 
meeting that the assistant superintendent, who 
seems well qualified for this work, take special 
charge of such’ cases, kindly and. earnestly ad- 
monish the pupils in private, seeking to instil 
reverence for God’s house, etc. ‘This failing, 
he would separate such pupils, putting each in 
a different adult class for t:e day. ‘This is one 
possible device. Please comment on this par- 
ticular one, and tell us other ways to secure a 
reasonable amount of order and seemly regard 
for the day and the house, 

While conscious of the fact that children are 
children, yet I fear they are growing up in en- 
tire irreverence. And the work of the school, 
the teaching. of God's Word, is seriously hin- 
dered —C. C. 

WAS seated, some time ago, in a meet- 
ing of a Sunday-school executive com- 
mittee which was transacting very im- 

portant business. It was on Decoration 
Day. All at once, a fine band began to 
play, as they marched by, just beneath the 
window, Business was instantly suspended 
for a tew minutes, wnile every one of the 
men present looked out of the window to 
see the band and the procession they were 
leading. It was not for long, and in a few 
minutes business was resumed What those 
men did boys will do, for men are only boys 
full grown, They gave attention to the thing 
most imteresting at that particular moment ; 
and that is what your boys are doing in the 
Sunday-school, Correction, admonition, 
scolding, separating the boys, may have a 
good influence temporarily, but it will not 
solve your problem, If you want the boys 
to be interested in the lessons, those lessons 
must be made interesting to the boys. That 
will solve the problem, and nothing short of 
it will. It does not follow that the two ring- 
leaders of that class should not be separated : 
nor does it follow that one of the boys who 
is making the mischief should not be occa- 
sionally compelled to sit with a class of 
grown men. However, he will look upon 
that as a punishment and will resent it. If 
some way can be devised to secure the confi- 
dence of these ring-leaders and take them 
into partnership in keeping order in the class, 
by giving them some responsibility, it will be 
much better than correction. 

Now I do not know all of the details in the 
case, but the only thing that will perma- 
nently solve this or any similar problem must 
be along lines that will maintain the confi- 
dence of the boys, and enable them to do the 
thing they like to do because they like to do 
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it and see the results from it; and this 
thing must be the thing you want done. 

As for the securing of the spirit of rever- 
ence, I may say that reverence is ‘‘ caught,’’ 
not ‘‘taught,’’ It is imparted by example 
rather than precept. Boys will be reverent 
under ordinary circumstances, when the ex- 
ample is continually placed before them, 





PENNSYLVANIA.—What is the best method 
by which to get a correct enrolment of the 
Sunday-school? We want to revise our roll 
because we feel that there are some members 
not entitled to the enrolment, but we don't 
know just where to draw the line. When, in 
your judgment, should a member be dropped 
from the roll ?—E, E. B. 

AVE a meeting of your ‘‘ Sunday-school 
Cabinet,’’ made up of the leading offi- 
cers of your school, and discuss fully 

andat fength the matter of your Sunday-school 
enrolment. Decide, first of all, how often and 
for what reasons names should be dropped 
from the roll, The'tendency is to drop names 
too readily. No name should be dropped 
from the roll until you are convinced that it is 
impossible to secure regularattendance. Of 
course in cases of death, removal, or joining 
another school, there need be no delay in 
removing the name. We hardly appreciate 
the fact that about twenty-five percent of the 
enrolment of our Sunday-schools drop out 
every year. It is a moving procession, and 
we want to do everything we can to hold them 
while we may. It may bea good thing to have 
a retired list, or a visitors’ list, for those who 
attend too irregularly to be known as regular 
scholars. Appoint a superintendent of enrol- 
ment,—one whose business it is to know how 
many there are in the school, and who they 
are and where they are. It is a sign of weak- 
ness in any Sunday-school not to know abso- 
lutely its enrolment and be ready to give it 
upon call, Then I would advise you to call 
all of the teachers together, either in one 
company or by departments, and go over the 
names, one by one, indicating first of all 
those whose names without doubt should re 

main in the list. In case of doubt concern- 


ing any name, let it be discussed and a } 
decision arrived at as to where that name } 
belongs. When the list is thus pruned, issue |, 


new.class-cards, with only those names upon 
them that belong there. .The sum of these 
class-cards, together with .the ‘officers. will 
constitute your enrolment. In the daily re- 
port given by the secretary, there should be 
read also the enrolment of the school, giving 
the number last Sunday, the number of 
names dropped, the number of names added, 
and the present enrolment, If this is con- 
tinued from week to week, it will create an 
interest that will be surprising, and the re- 
sults will be beneficial to the school, It is 
not the simple fact of knowing that we have 
this number or that number in our Sunday- 
school that does the good, but getting these 
figures ‘necessitates a familiarity with the 
school that tends toward good results, 





ALBERTA.—With the view to considerably 
augmenting the number of books in our Sun- 
day-school library, it is proposed to hold a 
book social. Have you any suggestions wat 
might be of assistance in carrying out such a 
social successfully ?—S. G. G. 

HIS is not always the wisest and best 
way to add new books to your library, 
for the reason that you are liable to get 

books that Have little value for this purpose. 
though they may be good books for other 
purposes. Nevertheless it is better than no 
way. I suggest that in your invitation you 
give a description of the sort of books you 
desire. You could say, for example, that 
the books should be clean, bright, pure, and 
interesting. You could say that you want 
books on travel, biography, and so on, You 
might even name certain books that you 
would like: lives of certain great men and 
women, missionary books, books of adven- 
ture, and so on. 

Now as to a social feature, if refreshments 
are served at your book social, you might 
group your pairs in this fashion: When a 
book is brought, write the name of it on a 
piece of white paper, and the name of the 
author on a piece of pink paper. Possibly 
you could write the same number on both 
these papers, to indicate that they belong 
together. Let all of the young ladies present 
draw slips of white paper and the young men 
slips of pink paper. It would require a good 
deal of mixing up before they found their 
partners, surely, and this of itself would 
break up all stiffness. When they were 
finally paired oft, they would naturally talk 
about the book and its author. 
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They Are Glad 
They Tried the 
*Zurich Plan” 


Because the plan opened a way for some on the following list to 
meet ai/ the expense of a round-trip ticket to the World’s Sunday 
School Convention, and for all the others on the list to meet 
some of the expense. 


Beard, Dr. Jesse E., Georgetown, S. C. 
Bernhard, Rev. G. R., Carlisle, Pa. 
Blakuey, Miss Elsie, Sunny Brae, N. B., Can, 
Bloomer, Miss Louise, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Breck, Miss. Laura, E., Camden, N. J. 

Brown, Miss Mary, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Brown, The Rev. J. W. and Mrs., Wolfville, N. S., Can. 
Chapman, Miss H., Beamsville, Ontario, Can. 
Clark, W. E., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Cotton, Miss Katharine, College Grove, Tenn. 
Davis, Miss Milwee, Troy, S. C. 

Gebauer, The Rev. T. C., Henderson, Ky. 
Hansel, The Rev. M. E., Aldie, Va. 

Hartford, Clyde C., Pittsburg, Kan. 

Hill, F. B., Labelle, Lee Co., Fla. 
Hollenbeck, The Rev. F. J., Chicago, Ill. 

Irion, ‘The Rev. Ernst, Strasburg, Ohio. 
Lamont, Miss Jean B., Walkerton, Ind. 
Landes, Stuart, Lansdowne, Pa. 

Lippe, The Rev. A. B. Von der, Sparta, II. 
Love, J. R., Sidney, Ohio. 

















Luckey, Prof. James K., Houghton, N. Y. 

Marquard, Miss Minnie, Des Moines, Ia. 

Miller, Miss Lillian, Manistee, Mich. 

Morey, Miss Annie B., Gloversville, N. Y. 
' Morey, Miss Ethel E., Kingston, N. Y. 

Murrill, Miss Anna: Blacksburg, Va. 

Nisbet, C. L.. Merrill, Wis. 

Pockman, The Rev. P. T. and Mrs., Alden, N. Y. 

Plint, The Rev. Reginald J., Chipman, Queens Co., Can. 
| . Povey, The Rev. R. S., Bridgeport, Conn. 

Ross, The Rev. and Mrs. W. A., Sunny Brae, via Moncton, Can, 

Rothwell, The Rev. Warren, Wilkie, Sask., Can. 
Smedley, Miss Anna J., oe OF Pa. 
Watson, The Rev. W. H., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Wallis, Fred B., Wheaton, II. 
Wright, Miss Jennie, Toronto, Can, 


(Those whose names are in the heavier type secured 
by means of the plan the full round-trip ticket) 


The Sunday School Times congratulates these friends on their 
well-earned and (so many have told us) pleasantly-earned success. 
They are to share in ‘a remarkable experience, as all will who attend 
the Convention in Zurich. 


A Similar: Plan Is Now Offered 
For North American Conventions 


Is there one you would like to attend in our home field of Sun- 
day-school work? State or Provincial? Why not the great Inter- 
national in Chicago in June, 1914? Itis not a minute too early to 

- ask how. The successful Zurich workers began by asking. Will you 
begin to-day by asking on a postal-card for information about the 
Convention Expense Plan? We want to suggest just how you can 
go without money-cost to you. 








‘ THE SuNDay ScHOOL Times Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Gordon School 


A School of the Bible, of culture, of 
preaching, of missions, of prayer and of 
methods. 

Affiliated with Newton Theological I nsti- 
tution, but located in Boston, and inter- 
denominational. ‘Theological standards, 
practical training. ‘Tuition free. 

Men and women who desire to combine 
studies of high grade with the deepest and 
simplest gospel spirit are cordially wel- 
come. 

For catalog:, terms of admission, or per- 
sonal correspondence, address 

DEAN NATHAN R. WOOD « 
Looe Gordon School Boston, Mass. 
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Books That Are Worth Knowing | 


(Lesson for July 20) JULY 5, 1913 


and his work, and it will also be of practical 
service to those who desire to see spiritual 
truth aptly expressed and forcefully applied. 

(London, England: Morgan & Scott, Ltd., 
Is net.) 





From the Nile to Nebo 


This article reviews From the Nile to 
Nebo (37 oF is 5 es, 85 illustrations), by 
Franklin Fos kins, D.D., published 
by The Sunday School Times Co. $3. 


HIS excellent volume covers a field of 
biblical research in which few have ever 
competed, and not many competitors 

are likely to oF ar for a long time to come. 
The wor obinson, Palmer, Trumbull, 

and Petrie S classics on the route of the 
Exodus or special portions of it. To this 
list of authorities upon a remote and difficult 
subject is now to be added Hoskins. 

‘The narrative form of the book, with its 
separation of difficult subjects and the more 
serious problems into occasional chapters of 
a more recondite character, is most pleasin ng: 
Those who desire to study these more di 
cult problems are able to find the whole 
discussion unbroken by narrative, and those 
who for any reason prefer the narrative of 
travel and research and strange experience 
may enjoy that also unbroken, There is 
nothing new in the desert to describe, and 
not many persons are able to describe the 
few things there in a new way, but there is 
ever a charm in the account of that desolate 
region, as there is in a story of adventure in 
the bleak and frozen North, or in the dense 
dark jungles of the heart of Africa, —the 
charm of the unusual and the mysterious. 

‘This charm is heightened rather than les- 
sened for those few whose privilege it has 
been to pass along some portion of the wil- 
derness journey. Experience but adds to 
the attractiveness of the account in the Bible 
story of finding the spring, the twelve wells 
of water, the threescore and ten palm trees, 
the wilderness of Sin and the thirst of the 
people, and so on the whole way to the end. 

very traveler gets the same storjes frgm the 
Bedouin, observes the same customs and 
passes through the Ahe very 
experiences of the Israelites themselves. And 
yet thé telling of these things always seems 
new, and never grows wearisome. Dr. 
Hoskins tells them in a delightful, sympa- 
thetic, inimitable way which only his equip- 
ment of twenty-eight years’ residence in the 
East and his india knowledge of collo- 
quial as well as classic Arabic can give. Few, 
if any, have ever told the story so well. 

The identification of the route of the Ex- 
odus as far as Mt. Sinai, and the location of 
the Mountain of the Law at the group of 
Jebel Musa, will hardly fail of acceptance by 
those who have gone over the ground, At 
the safe and comfortable distance of three, 
four, or six thousand miles from the scene, 
at a study table and surrounded by books and 
maps, it is easy enough to speculate about 
the route, point out improbabilities in the 
traditional course of the Exodus, and draw a 
more convenient and shorter and more busi- 
ness-like route, in appearance, right through 
mountain walls and along waterless valleys 
and plateaus, where nothing but a camel with 
a hump or a rider with a water vessel may 
ever dare to go. But when one sets out with 
his Bible in hand containing every word we 
know about the Exodus, begins at the begin- 
ning at a point for the crossing three days’ 
journey from Marah, and passes by all the 
stopping-places in order to the end, as Dr. 
Hoskins did, will feel with him and with 
others who have passed that way the over- 
whelming effect of the evidence. Men may 
challenge the account of the Exodus, if they 
will, but after a trip over the route they will 
not challenge the intention of the writer of 
that account to describe practically the pres- 
ent and the ancient and the only natural 
caravan road from Egypt to Jebel Musa. 
Dr. Hoskins has done a great service to 


biblical learning by giving anew the confirma- 


tion of a scholar to the facts and the convinc- 
ing experiences of the wilderness journey. 
More serious problems in special chapters, 
—the date of the Exodus, the numbers of 
the Israelites, the location of the Mountain 
of the Law, and the Pentateuchal question, 
—are fairly met and discussed with great 
learning and acuteness. It is not necessary 
to agree with all of Dr. Hoskins’ views on 
these vexed questions to recognize that he 
handles them with great skill, and reaches 
conclusions which are well known to be ac- 
ceptable to many, There are in these prob- 





lems what are, at the present, insurmountable 
obstacles to a perfeetly satisfactory solution. 
Ilis discussion is of great interest, and brings 
to bear a vast deal of very ancient evidence. 
Especially may it be said that his discussion 
of the numbers of the Israelites apps what 
is certainly an ingenious and, some re- 

spects, novel solution of the pro iden though 
it still falls into the same trouble as all other 
attempted solutions, of seeming to get us into 
as much difficulty as it gets us out of, 

The characteristic great value of this book, 
coming as it does from one thoroughlydamil- 
iar with the Orient, is its thorough-going 
loyalty to the Word of God, A book that 
will bear the test of examination on the 
ground, by one familiar with the manners 
and customs and language of ‘he people, has 
stood the supremest test of scholarship. He 
finds the Bible at this point to stand this test 
of experience. The illustrations throughout 
the book are superb,—no finer have ever 
been brought from the wilderness. 

Altogether this is the most helpful book 
of travel in Bible lands which has appeared 
in many years, and will take its place as a 
standard work of reference. 
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| The Black-Bearded Barbarian: The 
Life of Dr. G. L. Mackay of Formosa (By 
Marian Keith).—One value of an extensive 
biography for the specialist is that it offers 
itself for condensation into the smaller hand- 
book for juvenile readers. The life of Dr. 
Mackay in ‘* From Far Formosa’’ becomes 
exactly what young people want in ‘** The 
Black-Bearded Barbarian,’’ ‘There is ro- 
mance and martyr-like heroism here, fine to 
read but hard to endure, ‘lhe young mis- 
sionary who ‘‘never knew when he was 
beaten,’’ who enduréd mobs and mud and 
malaria, fever and famine, persecution from 
mandarins in the town and threats from 
head-hunters in the jungle, with patient and 
persistent complacency, is made ‘of the stuff 
that inspires youth ** to follow in His train.” 
‘The mechanical execution of the book is 
excellent, ‘The map is illuminating. The 
type is large. (Missionary Education Move- 
ment, cloth; 50 cents; paper, 35 cents; 
postage, 8 cents.) 


Exploring in New Testament Fields 
(By Ada R@ Habershon). Here are the best 
appetizers for things archeological that have 
come to hand for a long time. The little 
book cannot, of course, go very far into its 
subject in 104 pages, but it is exceedingly 
suggestive. If one reads it and does not 
desire to read more and read much on the 
subject, his case is hopeless in_ biblical 
archeology! But while this stimulus to 
archeological study is the great purpose 
which the book serves so well, yet there is 
hardly a page in it that does not furnish 
some piece of archeological information 
which gives a new and most helpful explana- 
tion of some passage of the New Testament. 
There is the seed, also, of a great sermon in 
each of these illustrations, (London: Mor- 
gan & Scott, 75 cents, postpaid.) 


The Gift and the Life (By Theodore 
Monod).—T wo series of addresses delivered 
on various occasions in London, Edinburgh, 
and Dublin, nearly forty years ago, are here 
reprinted in one volume. The author is 
one of the best known French pastors, and 
the hymn, ‘* O the bitter shame and sorrow,”’ 
comes from his pen. It will be found here 
in its exact and properform. Pastor Monod 
has the gift of spiritual insight and felicitous 
expression, and these are here put to good 
account, This little book will be welcomed 
by those who know and honor the author 
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The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers, in the United States and 
Canada, ‘hese rates include postage: 

Five or more co ies, either to 
$1.00 separate aitonnins orin a pack- 
age to one address, $1.00 each, per year. 


One copy, or any number of 
$1 -50 copies less than five, $1.50 each, 
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A-Corn Salve 


relief. Takes the corns boy ry rw 
roots. Try a box. 15 cents at drug- 
gists’ or by mail. 

Giant Chemical Co., Philadelphia 


One Hundred 
Lesson. Pictures 


for 25 cents 


A few hundred packages of 100 

in each package can be 
supplied by The Sunday School 
Times at this very low price, which 
includes postage. 


The pictures are half-tone repro- 
ductions of photographs of scenes 
in’ Bible lands, or of implements 
illustrating Oriental customs. Size 
of pictures, 334x5 % inches. 

It 1s impracticable to-give here a 
list of subjects, because the pack- 
ages will vary somewhat in their 
contents. Each package of 100, 
however, will contain a great va- 
riety for lesson use, for scrap-book 
illustration in home or school. 


The pictures ~bear lesson dates 
of lessons that have bten used, and 
they are chosen from the copies 
left after the periodical, current de- 
mand for the pictures for specific 
lessons had been met. The pic- 
tures themselves are not impaired 
by this in any way. Indeed, if 
the package is not wholly satisfac- 
tory, it may be returned, and your 
money will be refunded. 
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Theological Seminary 
Scholarly and practical! trainin 
for the ministry. Faculty of 
thirteen resident professors be- 
sides special lecturers. Notable 
library of 95,000 ‘volumes. Lib- 
eral scholarships to students of 


high rank and graduate fellow- tlement work. 





HARTFORD ™”: 


School of Religious Pedagogy 
Course for graduates of col- 

leges and theological seminaries. 
prepares lay work- 

ers for salaried positions in all 
kinds of Christian service;church, 
Sunday-school, mission and set- 


adeace gy for pie 


ships. Open to college gradu- Correspo: 
ates of all Christian denomina- training. 
tions. Address workers 
Dean M. W. JACOBUS. Address Den ean E. 


Demand 
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Mackenzie 


President 
The Keanety Se School 


A graduate School for Special 
LS ag gpa Interdenomination- 
For candidates, appointees 
ol missionaries. Large faculty 
and library.Courses in phonetics, 
certain vernaculars, history and 
religions of mission fields, sociol- 
ogy, Bible, business methods,etc. 

Address The eT’ 
E. W. CAPEN. 














